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BOSTON SKETCHES —OLD WORK, 
By C. H. Blackall 


THE CINCINNATI CENTENNIAL. 
By Lawrence Mendenhall. Part II 


DECORATION. 
By Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 
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SYNOPSIS OF BUILDING NEWG.............. 9 


The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
from Special Designs, in all Colors. 
Matin Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Branco Works: 
Corner 15th and Laflin Streets. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
Room 1118, Rookery Building, CHICAGO. 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 
Decorators. 
243 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 


P. M. ALMINI, Prest. & Treas. R. H. STEWART, Mangr. & Sec. 





J. W. TAYLOR’S 

2,000 ARCHITECTURAL 80.84.50 dos. 

OF Buisings, Desi. PHOTOGRAPHS 
From all parts of the U.S. 


STATE YOUR WANTS. Purchase 2 dozen or more, 
and will send 200 samples to select from. 


153 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Erc. 


SIMPSON BROS., 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is pr, oy it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. 


DRAWING MATERIAL 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


(Established 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 
HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence of the 
Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a Specialty. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 

Western Agents for Gray’s Automatic Sprinklers, 
Dry Pipe System. 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


193 Lake STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


THE FOHANN FABER 


SIBERIAN, GRAPHITE and POLYGRADE 
LBAD PENCILS, 


Are used and recommended by Metssoniger, Gas. Max, 
Sremrrapzki, C. Von Kurtz and the most eminent artists 
in the world, and have been adopted by the Academies and 
Schools of Art in England and throughout Continental 


Europe. FOR SALE BY ALL 
Stationers and dealers in Artists’ Materials. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, 


General Agents for the United States. PHILADELPHIA. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 


-——AND THE" 


Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M. Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 

One Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 pages, 115 illustrations 
Price, $2.00. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, ILuinors. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


By ARNOLD W. BRUNNER 
anp THOMAS TRYON, 


One quarto vol., cloth. Price, $3.00. 


t ARCHITECTS. 


Containing, besides Introductory Remarks, Chapters on 
The Hall, The Staircase, The Library, The 
Parlor, The Dining-room, The Study, 

The Bedrooms. 


INLAND P'JBLISHING COMPANY, 


tg Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, Itt. 





A SHORT 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN. 


Conveying in concise form the history of the great dis- 
tinctive styles, in their origins and growth, and in their 
relations and indebtedness, one to another. 


Iilustrations by the Author. 

$1.50. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Cuicaco, It. 


Price, - 


19 Tribune Building, « 





AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
Tt is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 
and is published in 2vo. volumes of about 1,300 pages, 
1,015 Illustrations. 

Half Roan, $7.50. Half Morocco, $12.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, . - Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. 


]. B SULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


WALL PAPER. AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN. 





PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 





FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 





ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and : 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle a CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 3l0Ol. 
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MURPHY & COMPANY'S 


TRANSPARENT 


Wood Finishes 


ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR FINISH 








—— () F ——_ 


4 


Residences, Business Blocks, 


Churches, Flospitals, 


AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





They develop in the highest degree the beauty of natural woods; will 
not blister, crack or flake when marred, nor turn white or 
discolor by the action of soap, water, grease or gases. 





We guarantee them superior in APPEARANCE and DU- 
RABILITY to any “ Hard Oil Finish,’ ‘‘ Wood Preservative,” 
or other “ Finishes,’’? and more economical in the end. 





Particulars, panels, prices, etc., furnished by 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 
VARNISH MAKERS, 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 





Piease mention THE INLAND ARCI?TECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


W. P. NELSON & CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS, 


—— DEALERS IN 


WALL JPAPER 

















And other Decorative Specialties, 


193 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


4a> Opposite Carson, Pirie & Co. 


ON APPLICATION WE FURNISH EXPERTS TO 
ESTIMATE ON ALL 


| INTERIOR DECORATING AND PAINTING | 











By forwarding Plans of Interior, we will send samples of such 
papers as desired to correspond with carpets, etc. 
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Office and Showrooms Elegantly Refitted. 
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“GIVEN PERFECT SATISFACTION.” 


Letter from JoHN STgEL, Esq., of Omaha, Neb., 
in reference to 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. 


Omana, Ngs., January 25, 1888. 

Dear Si1r,—I put in the Hot Water System of 
Heating in my dwelling here and one of your No. 
22 Gurney Heaters, which has given /erfect 
ie satisfaction, indeed it has exceeded my expecta- 
j/™ tions. I am now building another house, which 

I intend to heat with hot water. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN STEEL, 

Agent Northwestern Life Ins. Co. 


” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and TESTIMONIAL SHEET FREE. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 
No. 237 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


SELLING AGENCIES: ER SE 2 

Chicago, Rice & Whitacre Mfg Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 
Detroit, T. R. Chase, 34 Edmund Place. Charleston, S. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. 
Portland, Ore., W. Gardner & Co., 134 Third St. Covington, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


CONCRETE, ILLUMINATED SMOOTH SURFACE. 











New York, M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre St. 





Old Style Bull’s Eye Knob Protected, 
Steel Plate Doors, Illuminated or Plain, 
Vault Rings or Covers, Illuminated or Plain. 


Architectural Iron Work of every description, 


T. H. BROOKS & CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 








Illuminated Steel Door. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE. 





Vault Ring. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers 


“Mew Departure.” 


BOYLE’S PATENT 


Valve Basin. 











The ‘‘ New Departure ” Basin, dispensing with 
plug and chain, is a decided improvement, not 
only on the old-style plug basin, but it is also the 
cleanliest and most attractive valve basin made. 
Basin and stand-pipe are one piece of earthen- 
ware, thus only requiring ome connection to be 
made at the waste-coupling. The valve-fixture 
is enclosed by the stand-pipe, and can be easily 
lifted out by unscrewing the cap on top of marble 
slab. Herewith we show a partial section of an 
oval basin set into marble slab. The valve is 
closed, at the same time forming an overflow 
tube; by lifting the ring cup to its full extent, 
and giving it a slight turn to either right or 
left, the valve is opened, and stays on its rest 
until another turn brings it back to the seat. 


HENRY HUBER & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


81 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


EASTERN BRANCH : 
235 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


WESTERN BRANCH : 
82 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 





FRED D. FOSS, 


FOTOGRALFER 


Orders from Architects for Views and Copying 


of Plans solicited. 


Window Transparencies of Business 
Buildings and Residences a specialty. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Room 19, Tribune Building, 


(With INLAND ARCHITECT.) 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


PLUMBERS. 


E. BAGGOT, 


SANITARY PLUMBING, 


GASFITTING, 


PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 


5th AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 





Manufacturers of Pressed, Molded and Ornamental Brick. 


ALSO DEALERS IN 








CARPENTERS. 


__|Fine Pressed Brick, and English and American Enameled Bricks. 


WM. MAVOR, 
Carpenter Contractor, 


—— Shop and Office —— 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and other lines of 


SOLE AGENTS IN CHICAGO FOR 
RICKERTSON CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE MORTAR COLORS. 





Storehouse, 2399 Archer Avenue. | Office, 162 Washington St., Chicago. 





Storehouse Telephone, 8168. Office Telephone, 1438. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—AGENCY | 
FOR = SALE Building Materials emai 


in Cincinnati and vicinity. Very best of refer- 
ence can be given, Address, 


Room 98, 227 MAIN Sr., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





John Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INTERIOR MOULDINGS, 
PEORIA AND KINZIE STREETS, 
CHICAGO. 





The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Stair Building and General Planing Business. 
Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 


CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 





E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


a on Sima Flooring 


& Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
f ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
M grams made and Estimates 
@ given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 
48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


The apres of the kind in the world. 


BOSTON 
TERRA COTTA CO. 


394 Federal Street, BOSTON, 
74 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. 


Catalogue sent upon application, sccompe anied 
us business card. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 


ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS 


Of the finest quality with the best Imported Tapes, Cords and Fixtures 
complete, at reasonable prices. 
23g-inch. 2-inch Slats. 


PER 8qQ. FT. 
White Pine, Bass or White Wood, Varnished, - - 18c. 20C. 
White Pine or White Wood, Stained and Varnished, } be a 
or Painted, any color, - - - - - - - = - : ad 
Cherry, Oak, Ash, etc., cabinet finish, - - - - - - 24C. 26c. 





Oriental Woven Slat Shades, 6c. per square foot. 


WIRE WINDOW SCREENS AND DOORS. 


If wanting these goods you will save money by sending to us for an esti- 
mate, giving a list of sash sizes, and stating what is wanted. We 
guarantee our goods first- class in every particular, and solicit 
correspondence. Please mention this publication. 


=== ESTABLISHED 1%. = 


EDWIN LOUDERBACK & CO., 413 S. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIBBS’ ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. 

















Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 


WM. INGHAM & SONS, ENCLISH DURESCO, 
ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork. 


BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT. KEENE’S AND ROBINSON’S CEMENT. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 5=Acst, 23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 








GEO. F. BLAKE MFG. CoO,, 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Public and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 
111 and 113 FEDERAL STREET, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 












Will last a lifetime. 
specifying these goods. anes on application. 


Architects can save trouble for their clients by 








NEW YORK, 898-g00 Broadway, 
|° 
I: BOSTON, 12 West Street, 








CHICAGO, 270 & 272 Wabash Ave. 











MANTELS, STATUARY, 
EMBLEMS, PORTRAITS, 
Designs with estimates furnished to responsible parties, 
and original work solicited from Architects. 


Please mention TH 


E INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 
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WILLER’S PATENT 


Inside sfiding Blinds 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


STANDARD SLIDING BLINDS 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


They are used in preference to any 
other by the 


Leading Architects. 


" They are the only Sliding Blinds 
giving 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


For full particulars send for catalogue. 


WILLIAM WILLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Fourth and Cedar Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS 





In anticipation 


ST HIKES! 


of the now general strikes in Western Rolling 





Mills, we have accumulated over 2,000 tons of sheets of our regular 


sizes. Remember 


this if you want orders executed promptly, with 


first-class Plain or Corrugated Metallic Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Arches, Lath, etc. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





ARGHITAHGTS’ SUPPLIBRS. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ Instruments, Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 


TY 
FROST 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. United States Agents for LEVY’S 


BLUE PROCE 


acing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 
& ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


SS PAPERS AND ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


WANTED—PARTNERSHIP. 


A first-class and experienced designer wishes to 
associate himself with an architect who has a 
first-class practice. Has served in the most 
prominent offices of Boston and Chicago. Refer- 
ence given. Address, “X. Y.,” ; 
INLAND ARCHITECT OFFICE, 
1g Tribune Building. CHICAGO. 





WANTED—SITUATION AS DRAFTSMAN. 
Well up in design and details; five years’ 
experience; good all-around hand in architect's 


office. Address “W.,” 
Office of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, 
Room 1g Tribune Building, CHICAGO. 





WANTED—AGENCY 
For the sale of Building Materials on commis- 
sion in Indianapolis and vicinity. Best of refer- 
ence can be given. 
Address, W. B. ALLEN, 
Room 4 Thorpe Block, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





SITUATION WANTED. 


A Student who has had four years’ practice 
in architects office in. Chicago, wishes to engage 
himself for two or three years in some office 
where he can further study and practice architect- 
ure; good draftsman. Small salary. 

Address “ N.” P. O. 203, 
AUSTIN, ILL. 


DECORATIVE METAL WORK. 


WANTED, an experienced man, capable of making 
designs for and supervising the execution of ART 
WORK IN IRON, BRONZE, and other metals. An 
important and permanent position. Address, stating age, 
experience, references, and salary expected, 
D, care INLAND ARCHITECT, 
19 Tribune Building, Cuicaco. 








Wanted—tThe Inland Architect. 


If any one of our subscribers having possession of Vots. 
I, II and III should wish to dispose of them at a fair price, 
he may find a purchaser by addressing the SECRETARY, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. ‘The volumes 
must be complete. 





HASKINS & PHILLIPS CO. 


WORKERS IN 
Wood, Textiles, Decorations. 


Residences furnished from Special Designs, including 
Interior Finish. 


SALESROOM, FACTORY, 
122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 2219 & 2221 Cottage Grove Ave. 


CHICAGO. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Pen-and-Ink Drawing 


PERSPECTIVES. 


Interior and Decorative Sketches. Artistic 
Rendering. Prompt Execution. 


C. BRYANT SCHAEFER, 


Correspondence Invited. 156 Loomis St., Chicago. 


penser 


beet ih a Too 












Send for our new heal on sath 
-e and its Sur- 


"Mailed free on re nae of 4 cents in stamps. 
SMITH & ANTIIONY STOVE CO. 
52 & 54 Union St., - - Boston, Mass. 


R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, 








319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 
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+; "THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, -?: 


CINCINNATI, .. ST. LOUIS. 


a FireClay TileCeilings 


' 
an A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING 
(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 
The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 

The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet ; The insurance 
Exchange, Chicago,81,000 feet; Store of Martin Ryerson, Esqg., Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet; The New Heffron Fireproof Hotel, 
Clark St., between Jackson and Van Buren Sts., Chicago, 80,000 feet ; 
The New Hollender Hotel, Cleveland, O.; Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 


covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set, 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 


HOLLOW TILE PARTITIONS, 
ROOFS, WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 





















































wy yuyu COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 
Y) « Patent Salt Glazed Terra-Cotta Wall Coping, 
LeU MM BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN STONE. ° 


Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples, 


fection of Tile Ceiling , Plastered. 
Pateno yw y Ask 


266 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 
OFFICES . ) 602, 604 & 606 W. 51st St., NEW YORK, Telephone 7, Pearl. 
* 189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 
Singer Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





N. S. BOUTON, Pres, E. G. SHUMWAY, V.-Prgs. F. W. BARKER, Treas. Cc. D. BRADLEY, Szc’y. 


BOUTON POUNDRY GO. 


ARCHITECTURAL CAST AND WrouGHT IRON. 














OFFICE AND WORKS: 2600 Archer Avenue, ** CHICAGO. 
GEO. M. MOULTON, A. T. GRIFFIN, . E. V. JOHNSON, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen’l Manager. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Bi 


be 
we 


ps — yw _ wi Contracts taken Sor the com- 





HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 


SOLID & POROUS TILE. plete fireproofing of buildings. 


gi 


Special designs made on appli- 
for Fireproof Floors, Walls, cS 
Partiti i a efi " J “Ss cation. Building Tile deliv- 

artitions oofs, Columns, 
ered and built in place in all 
Ventilating Shafts, etc. 


parts of the United States. 


—— 





View of sample at Per 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Orrice & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & Crarx Sts., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8483. Builder-Exchange Box 405. Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, Ill. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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The Illinois ‘Verra-Cotta 







C. W. BREGA, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
Q. JOHNSTONE, Src’y & TrEAs. 
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Lumber Co. 


Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 
struction. 


Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 
Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 
Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 















POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOFING. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 










N. S. Jones, C. W. BrEGA, Etc. 


Pi TERRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 


WORKS AT 


Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
PULLMAN, ILL. an 


B ipo following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BuILp1NG, Chicago; 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFicEs, Milwaukee; THE KNox County Court Houss, Galesburg, III. ; 
In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BUILDING; PICKWICK FLATS; the ROOKERY BUILDING; the residences of 


This Company is tte SOLE OWNER or the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 


Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 
Telephone 288. 


Rooms 52 AND 53, 


CHICAGO. 





HOUSE AT DANBURY, CONN., STAINED WITH : = : : 
: : : ‘ : CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS. 
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RossITER & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, New Yor K. 
Our Stains contain NO WATER, and are the only Exterior 
Stains that do not contain KEROSENE. 


HESE Stains have been in use since 1881, and have proved themselves very 

durable and artistic, and in every way the most satisfactory coloring for 
shingles, whether on roofs or walls. Prices are 30, 50 and 75 cents per gallon, 
according to color. Send for samples on wood and circulars. 


SAMUEL CABOT, sus ssnursorum 


70 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 
21, 23 & 25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Speaking Tubes, Whistles, Annunciators, Electric 

and Mechanical Bells. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 





J.S. Matong, Prest. Joun THOMLINSON, Treas. 


THE PORTAGE RED STONE CO. 
QUARRYMEN 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PORTAGE RED STONE, 


QUARRIES: 
Portage Entry, . Mich. 








OFFICE: 
187-189 La Salle St., Rooms 43-44, Chicago. 
Telephone 1615. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE, 209 Superior St. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Potter Building. 





Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, - CHICAGO. 





F. M. HICKS & CO., 
Architectural Iron Works 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for Buildings. 


OFFICE, 207 SOUTH CANAL ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Walpole Wood Stains 


Mahogany, Cherry and Black Walnut. For Furniture and 
Interior Finish, superior to any stains yet introduced. Be- 
ing in powder form saves cost of transportation and danger 
of freezing. Send for circulars. 


WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL CO., 











Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Building Purposes. FACTORY, 
a De Kalb Avenue, 
OFFICE, ROOM 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. BROOKLYN. 
Send for Illustrated 
“, Cuengy.] Works: Greenpoint, L. I. [C. Hewiert. Catalogue. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers, 


119 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WELLS GLASS COMPANY, 


(Formerly W. H. Wetts & Bro. Co.) 
OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY : 


202 to 208 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


STAINED GLASS, 
Pyrographic Glass. 


‘0° 
DegsiGNs AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 











Flanagan & Biedenweg, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A rt Stained, E nameled, 


£ mbossed, Beveled, 


Cut and Ground) , 





GLASS. 


Colored Design Sheets with prices for Domestic and 
Church work furnished on application. 


FFICE AN eee 
mesa Be 217 E. Kinzie St. 
Bet. Dearborn Ave. & State St. CHICAGO. 





DZ FA TATA A ATS 





i} 
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Healy & Millett, 


STAINED GLASS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS AND FRESCOERS, 
223 and 225 Wabash Avenue, 


F. X. DAHINTEN, 
Art Glass Stainer 


279 DEARBORN STREET, 
and 26 THIRD AVE., 





Between Jackson and 
Van Buren Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHICAGO ART GLASS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 
# 


Stained Glass Works, 


% 
85 JACKSON STREET, 


= GLASS. 


una Gags c0, 


368 WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO, 


GEO. A. MISCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 




















CHICAGO. 





= gee an eay : 


D GLASS; 


STAINED,-—————_ aw 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground ree cain LY & MI L E S: 
Rp q 
——_"" eee 1¢ MONROE, STREET SS 


ILLS 


CHICAGO: 


A ee 





TAS. 
ar7 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 


W. J. MGPHRRSON, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS., 


Stained and Mosaic Glass, Mural Painting and Interior Decoration. 


FOLLOWING ARE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 








State Capitol, Hartford ; Equitable Life Insurance Building and Hotel Brunswick, New York City; 
Asa Parker Memorial Church, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


DECORATION FOR CHURCH OR HOUSE WORK. 


Department under the 





Color plans will be submitted, embodying Architects’ suggestions. 
direction of F. S. Lamb (pupil of Boulanger and Le Febrec). 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


——————— ee 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 


INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 


“BAY STATE PAINTS” and LIQUID HOUSE PAINTS, 


Forty Shades of each. Sample cards free. 


FINEST WOOD STAINS AND FINISHING VARNISHES. 


SOLE AGENTS EAST AND WEST FOR 


VARNOLEO AND VARNOLEO PAINTS. 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, AND STAINS 


OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 
OL SlLENGhE SLA ENS. 


Sample Boards Free. 














ALSO IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS (Single 
or in Sets), DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS, 
BLUE PROCESS PAPER, Etc. 





Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS and ARCHITEC1S 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 


263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, 82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 





NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 


Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 
also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 


STAINED AND ORNAMENTAL] 4 


GLASS, 
Bent, Beveled and Embossed Glass. 


54 & 56 Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The sheets are 12 x 12 inches, and stamped in 
such form as to make them impervious to rain, 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, 
and any one can apply them. Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 97. 


GARRY [RON ROOFING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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WANTED 


By a young man of 18 years, situation 
in an architect’s office to learn the busi- 
ness. Wages no object. Can bring 
reference. 

Address, C. HELLESOE, 


122 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO. 


Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


ELEctTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
HOTEL FIRE ALARMS, 





Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 
BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRICc LIGHTs. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





THE 
CLEVELAND STONE Co. 
Buff and Blue, Amherst and Berea 
SANDSTONE. 


CURBING, FLAGGING AND BRIDGE STONE, 
SAWED STONE OF ALL KINDS. 











GENERAL OFFICES: 


Wilshire Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
149 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
2824 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Prentice Metallic Hip Shingle. 


(PATENTED Sept. 21, 1886.) 





fl Excels in durability, economy and finish. 
| Takes the place of boards or strips; makes 
water and snow-tight joints, with no nails ex- 
aM posed; will not curl or get loose, and is also 
applicable to old roofs. Indorsed by leading 
Architects and Builders. 

Sample by mail on application. 

Price $3.00 per hundred. Small lots sent by express 
C.O.D. When ordering give pitch of roof. Liberal dis- 
counts to dealers and agents. Orders promptly filled. 

Send for circulars. Address, 


METALLIC HIP SHINGLE CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Lock Box 184. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


WARREN BROS. 


Manufacturers of Stamped and Spun 


Linc» Copper Ornaments 


FOR CORNICES. 


METALLIC CENTERPIECES FOR CEILINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Supersede Stucco, and are Unequaled. 





47 and 49 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 





F. E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and Backwater Trap, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs. 





4 


1S:GUARANTEED-T°-BE: THE 
BEST: IN- THE MARKET: FOR: 
‘THE: CURE -OF - 


SMOKY: GIIMNEYS: 


SAND: PREVENTION: OF-DOWNWARD- 
IFO - DRAUGHTS DOH 




















[RESIDENCES-FACIORIESY) -YACHTS ‘BREWERIES: ETC--| 
| s MERCHANT: & C9, PREADELHNY, new YORI ee 














JKNKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 


Manufactured of Best Steam Metal. 
The Jenkins Disks used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 Patent, and will 


Stand any and all pressures of Steam, Oils or Acids. 
To avoid imposition, see that valves are stamped ‘JENKINS BROS.” 


TEN EIN S BROS., 
71 John St., New York. 21 North Fifth St., Phila. 79 Kilby St., Boston. 











Unprecedented Success of the 


me CIANT METAL SASH CAIN 


Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 
Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 
to Windows. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G COMPANY, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 
which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 
links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 
machine, and fests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it. 

Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 
same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 
desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 
attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 
applied. Special attention paid to communications of 
Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 
to any address. 


Try it. In use in all the large cities. 


Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 


GEO. W. MURPHY, 76 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








204 Superior Street, - - - - CLEVELAND, 0. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 












THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


SSSSoS oe 







aA PID In So Wide Pe 
ATMA FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, @Xs WR WOOP > 
pa ~=—« Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, “Wg 









TT Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and i nf " 
as elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 


count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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SPRING HINGES. 


The leading styles 
are the 


‘* American,”’ 


‘*Gem”’ 
AND 


‘“Star,’’ 





FINISHED IN 
IRON, BRASS 
and BRONZE. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO. 
82 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


NERS 
















HAS OUTLIVED 
IMITATIONS. 

ENDORSED BY 

Ro 200 ARCHITECTS 

NO TRACK ON 
THE FLOOR. 

NO CUTTING 

OF CARPETS, 

>, ADJUSTABLE 

TO SETTLING. 





Union Spring Hinges 
— ARE 

Wil Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 


lai They work either way, right or left. 
®) All sizes, Single or double acting. 


i) Yor Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal. 


If your merchant does not keep 
“ them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 





Statuary, 
Medallions, 
Reliefs, 
Tablets, 
Vault Work 


—AND— 


BRONZE 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN BRONZE C0. 


SALESROOM : 
41 Van Buren St... CHICAGO. 


FOUNDRY : 
GRAND CROSSING. 


ALTE 
ean 














a SEITE 


ARE STAMPED WITH THE NAME OR TRADE MARK. 


WORKMANSHIP 
STYLE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


SUPERIOR segorsonssnce 


Catalogue on Application. 





T. ALTENEDER, 355 N. 10TH ST. 


MANUFACTURER. PHILADELPHIA. 


PRESCOT T"S DOOR HANGER. 
= : ia Truss HANGERS 


For Barns, WAREHOUSES, FREIGHT STATIONS, Etc. 


BRACE HANGERS, 


Concealed from view, for PARLOR DOORS. 











NO ROLLS OR TRACK. 





Hangers for Elevator Doors 


A specialty. Send for Circular. 


PRESCOTT MAN’FG Co. 


63 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 








Wiggers Patent Sash Lifters. 


q A Simple Contrivance Designed to Facilitate the Raising 
and Lowering of 





























Tosi | 
ae ONE-LIGHT SASHES. 
1 
j Mm | - These Sash Lifters will be found indispensable in over- 
h i i | coming the constant annoyance incident to the raising and 
i a lowering of single-light sashes, and to the adjustment of the 
ih lower sash when screens are used. 
| x HY y Latching is facilitated, and springing the sash and loosen- 
ik Hf he 1 | ing the glass prevented, etc. 
\ ae | | Made of a strip of concave-convex metal, with knobs 
ai | pressed up, and fitting over the bead on the side rail of sashes, 
1 | Made in any size from 28 to 44 inches in length. 
it yy —t fl Be 
Sy es SAMPLE CARDS, PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
- i ‘ ——e | WS EO eer oe 
|) SESS I) } 
4 iti) ¥ \ . 
Mh Ne BRAINERD & CO, 
~ a __ ees we Manufacturers’ Agents, 








97 Chambers Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 








PASSENGER AND FRAIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y. $0 Gite. 





ARCHITECTS are usually Fence of taste, with an eye to beauty and effectiveness, Those desiring to avail 
emselves of these advantages should give a trial order to 


HA ©. SHEPARD & CO. # # # @ @ 
SF WZ KX GENERAL PRINTERS 


°1833 TO 187 MONROB STREET, CHICAGO. + 


CARDS, LETTER, NOTE AND BILL HEADS AND BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 
BG Observe Typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work, 

















Established 1855. Incorporated 1858. 


W ARREN’S 
'ANATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


— “ANCHOR BRAND.” 
Trape Mark. 


An outgrowth of over forty years’ experience in FELT AND GRAVEL ROOFING, in both warm and 
cold climates, embracing about thirty years in New England and Canada. 


20,000,000 FEET USED WITHIN #10 YEARS. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CIRCULAR No. 6. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO., 
114 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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INDIANAPOLIS TERRA (oTTA orks} 
STILZ, JOINER & CO. 


PROPRIETORS. 


Works: BRIGHTWOOD, IND. 


City Office: 32 W. Washington St. 
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Air Bells. Page 

Po a a ores Sanvcones XVI 
Air Valves. 

CREE OOM soa sacu cake senies VII 
Architectural Books. 

Inland Publishing Co.......... I 
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Union Brass Works....0<c0..- SIH 
Architectural Ironworks. 

Joins Tron Works ..<s<cccsces XIII 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co...... 

Broome, F.2d. € COs6cccccscee III 

Bouton Foundry Co........... VI 

Cheney & Hewlett ............ Vil 

Harris & WinslowCo ......... II 
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Asphalt. 
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Blue Prints. 
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XVIII 
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Cordage. 
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Creosote Stains. 
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Decorative Artists. 
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— Fireproof Construction 
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Faget neey DANKMAR ADLER, of the firm of 
Adler & Sullivan, architects of the Chicago Audi- 
torium building, is en route to Europe, and will visit the 
principal cities on the continent. Mr. Adler, besides being 
one of the leading members of the profession in the United 
States, is a past-president and one of the most active 
members of the Western Association of Architects, and 
also a member of the American Institute of Architects. 
Members of the profession in Europe will be glad te meet 
Mr. Adler, though his work will not permit of a prolonged 
stay on the other side of the Atlantic. 


cL. Association of Ohio Architects will hold its third 
annual meeting at Cleveland, on ‘Thursday, August 16, 
and will spend a day on the lake and at the Put-in-Bay 
islands. The following notice has been issued by the 
secretary : 
The third annual meeting of the Association of Ohio Architects will be held at the 


Stillman Hotel, Euclid avenue, Cieveland, August 16, 1888. 
The meeting will be c alled to order for the transaction of business at ei ght o'clock 


p.M. (On account of the expressed desire of many visiting architects to enjoy an excur- 
sion to the Put-in-Bay islands, the meeting has been “postponed to this hour, the 
steamer City of Cleveland arriving from Put-in-Bay about seven o'clock.) Supper will 
be served immediately after the meeting. Headquarters at the hotel will be open 
throughout the day 

The steamer City of Cleveland leaves Thursday morning at 9 a.m., The Pearl, 
every day at 8.30 A.M. (City time 33 minutes faster than st and: ard. ) Steamers run from 


Toledo and S: andusky to Put-in-Bay daily. 
The Executive Committee will meet ‘during the day previous to the meeting 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, August 7, 1888. F. A. Copurn, Secretary. 


Every member of the association should be in attendance 
as, though this is a midsummer meeting, and enjoyment and 
relaxation will form a large part of the programme, it must 
not be forgotten that matters of the utmost importance to the 
profession in the state will be considered .and acted upon, 
and it is the duty of every member to lend to these his best 
judgment and active codperation. 


HE Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the American 
C Institute of Architects will be held at Buffalo, beginning 
October 17, according to a preliminary notice, issued by 
Emlen T. Little and A. J. Bloor, the committee of arrange- 
ments. ‘The members are requested to inform the committee 
if it is their intention to present papers upon any profes- 
sional subject, and if they will expect to send any drawings 
for exhibition. Calling attention thus early to the expected 
exhibit of architectural drawings is timely, as it will give every 
member ample opportunity to prepare to be represented in 
what should be the grandest exhibition of professional art 
yet presented by the Institute, and members can be assured 
that any drawings sent to Buffalo will be properly cared for 
and exhibited in an appropriate place. A decision thus early 
in the year upon a place of meeting and a general outline of 
the proceedings sent forth by the committee of arrangements 
is a good omen for the success of this convention, and no 
better city than Buffalo could be selected, though every city 
would be proud to welcome the Institute. It will be well for 
architects, who have presumably more time during the summer 
solstice to contemplate matters foreign to the every-day 
grind, to review the proceedings of the last convention and 
give some thought to those matters that will come before the 
next for action. Probably the most important will be upon 
the motion offered by D. H. Burnham, relative to a con- 
solidation of architectural associations. ‘The arguments 
advanced by Mr. Burnham, in his paper upon the subject 
read before the last convention, should be carefully considered, 
and each member should be prepared to consider the advis- 
ability from every standpoint. The value of architectural 
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association is increasing every year, and nothing should be 
done to retard or hinder the usefulness of any, while every- 
thing should be done to foster and advance the growth and 
power of all. There are several other important measures to 
come before the meeting which we would earnestly recom- 
mend members to study carefully in order that the meeting 
may be in every way beneficial to the profession. 


ENRY IVES COBB, of the firm of Cobb & Frost, archi- 
tects, of Chicago, has been appointed architect of 
what will be known as the Newberry Library. Some years 
ago Walter C. Newberry, with a public spirit equaled by 
few in this country, left in trust an estate to be devoted to 
the building of a library for the people of Chicago. This 
has now accumulated to the sum of five or six millions of 
dollars, and the trustees propose to erect a building that will 
cost at least three million dollars. ‘The library will probably 
be many years in process of completion, but a portion will 
be finished at once. Mr. Cobb was appointed architect, his 
fee being according to the association schedule, five per 
cent of the final cost; the trustees stipulating that he devote 
his entire time to the work, except as they may consent to 
his being engaged upon other work. This will necessitate 
the dissolution of the partnership, which will take effect 
upon January 1, at which time, also, Mr. Cobb commences 
active work. He will design the building complete before 
construction is commenced. That Chicago will have a 
library only second to the congressional library in this coun- 
try is a matter for public congratulation, while the profession 
will be glad to see one of their number honored by so impor- 
tant a commission. ‘The important bearing this appointment 
has upon professional practice in general is referred to in 
another paragraph. 


E hail as an indication of progress, in the relations of the 
(D architectural profession to the public, the action of 
the trustees of the Newberry Library, at Chicago, in selecting 
an architect for the proposed new library building without 
resort to a ‘‘competition.’’ Their action, following so closely 
upon the adoption of a similar policy by the directors of the 
Chicago Auditorium Association, is an indication of the final 
recognition by thinking men of that constant competition in 
which architects are engaged in their daily practice by their 
emulation of each other and their striving after the highest 
attaiuable standard in actually executed work ; and it shows 
that there are representative business men who realize of how 
little value are the pictures represented in a ‘‘ competition,”’ 
of how little value is a judgment based chiefly upon such 
pictures. It proves to the members of the architectural pro- 
fession, that honest, diligent and intelligent effort expended 
upon the current work entrusted to them by their clients may 
give a standing and reputation of greater value than the 
efforts expended upon the making of pictures and plausible 
prospectuses to be submitted in ‘‘ competitions.”’ 

T is an indication that a high professional standing attained 
| after years of honorable practice may possess a com- 
mercial value surpassing that of a corps of perspective and 
watercolor artists and prospectus writers; and it is par- 
ticularly encouraging that in the cases referred to, men still 
in the prime of life have been selected, showing thereby that 
a record good enough to secure the best public work may be 
made by comparatively young men, thus weakening the force 
of the argument so often made in favor of ‘‘ competitions,”’ 
to the effect that without them only the oldest men in the 
profession would secure the prizes of professional practice. 
It needs no argument to prove that a very young man, with 


little or no experience in the actual erection of buildings, is 
not well qualified to take charge of an important building ; 
that the probable conduct of such work should not be 
awarded to him until he has given evidence, by the methods 
employed and the results obtained in the administration of 
the smaller work first entrusted to him, that he possesses the 
qualifications essential for the discharge of the most important 
trusts. But the instances herein cited show that it is not 
necessary that the young architect should become aged and 
fossilized before he can demonstrate to his contemporaries 
his fitness for accomplishing great results, and to show that 
he possesses qualities of a high order, claiming favorable con- 
sideration when the great prizes of professsonal practice are 
awarded. 


HE administrators of the buildings before referred to 

and the public at large are to be congratulated upon the 
substitution, for the usual utter irresponsibility so characteristic 
of the ordinary ‘‘ competition,’’ of a degree of personal respon- 
sibility of the architects to their immediate clients and to the 
public at large, which could not have been attained under 
the ‘‘competition’’ system. Many architects would have 
participated in the competitions for these two structures had 
the ‘‘competition’’ method been employed as a means of 
determining the selection of an architect, and the entire 
business public would have suffered a loss in the diffusion of 
the energies of so many architects upon these competitive 
plans for two of the great prizes of the age. These energies 
have now been conserved and expended upon the actual 
work of these architects, which, for their own gain, for the 
good of the clients, and for the advantage of the community, 
has thus been greatly bettered in its quality. 


N example of the utter unsatisfactoriness of the archi- 

tectural ‘‘ competition,”’ as ordinarily conducted, is the 
case of the Congressional Library, referred to in our last issue. 
Here, awards of ¢iree consecutive architectural ‘‘ competi- 
tions ’’’ for the same building, @// made in favor of the design 
of the same architect, became, when put into execution, un- 
satisfactory to the successors of those who made the first 
selection, who now propose a fourth competition, which, if 
determined upon and entered into, as we hope it will never 
be, may again result in the selection of a plan, perhaps even 
the plan of this same architect — but as soon as another con- 
gress shall have been elected, there will be again dissatis- 
faction which will probably increase until there is_ still 
another competition, and so on, ad infinitum. We refer to 
this matter in this issue, with the purpose of placing the 
members of the profession on their guard against giving 
countenance to the proposition for another competition for 
this building, and to warn them that this wiil bear dead-sea 
fruit, even to him who may be successful in this proposed 
fourth competition. We bid them remember that they, of 
all citizens, should not aid and abet the perfidious repudia- 
tion of the obligations of the government to one of their 
number, as contemplated by the action of the House of 
Representatives of the fiftieth congress toward the architect 
of the Congressional Library Building. 


”? 


HE hope of securing the doubtful honor of being selected 
architect of this building should induce no member of 

the profession to forget that the government of the United 
States must be taught that even architects have rights which 
that government is bound to respect; that the repudiation 
by the government of its obligations, based upon the awards 
made by it in three consecutive competitions, covering a 
space of thirteen years, is not a means of inducing or persuad- 
ing men of high professional standing to again enter the lists 
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and take the chances of being treated by the fifty-first or the 
fifty-second or the fifty-third, or any other congress, as the 
fiftieth congress proposes to treat the author of the plans 
approved by the thirty-fourth and the thirty-seventh con- 
gresses, and the architect selected and appointed by the forty- 
eighth congress. Mr. Smithmeyer has become, through the 
action of the thirty-fourth, the thirty-seventh and the fofty- 
eighth congresses of the United States, the representative of 
the architectural profession of his country. If the thrice- 
repeated action of the government of the United States is not 
to be considered binding upon that government in its deal- 
ings with a member of the architectural profession, then it 
may be assumed that an architect has no rights which the 
government of the United States is bound to respect. 


N rallying to the support of Mr. Smithmeyer in this 
| instance the architects of the United States do battle for 
their own support. It is Smithmeyer today; it may be Post, 
or Burnham, or McKim, or Peabody, or McLaughlin, or 
Adler, or McArthur, or Freret, or Van Brunt, or any other 
of the many architects of this country tomorrow. The mem- 
bers of a profession who do not see in so flagrant a trespass 
upon the rights of one a menace to all are not worthy of 
recognition as citizens of this republic, who as a body are the 
masters of their servants, the members of the congress of the 
United States. The cry of jobbery raised in the fiftieth 
congress against the victor in the competitions decided by 
the thirty-fourth, thirty-seventh and forty-eighth congresses 
may be raised with equal right and with equal justice against 
the victor in any subsequent competition. ‘The argument 
made in the fiftieth congress, that the architect, in whose 
buildings the cost of the whole is greater than that of any of 
its parts, is unworthy of confidence and has no rights which 
the government is bound to respect, may, if permitted to be 
put forth unrebuked by the architectural profession, be pro- 
pounded again and again, until the architect in the employ of 
the government of the United States has lost all claims to 
recognition among honorable members of honorable profes- 
sions. 

MONG the important events of the recent convention 

of French architects in Paris, was a visit to the immense 
St. Lazare railway depot, now being erected in that city under 
the superintendence of M. Lisch. This edifice will be heated 
by steam conducted in cast-iron pipes, inclosed in hollow 
brick partition walls which, through radiation, become them- 
selves reservoirs of heat, and contribute materially toward 
warming the rooms and corridors. As an extra precaution, 
hot-air registers are provided, opening into these hollow 
spaces, but thus far there has been no occasion to open them. 
Toilet arrangements after the American system, with sewer 
connections, also baggage-car elevators and subterranean 
communications, are mentioned. <A ‘Terminus Hotel’’ 
adjoining the depot, and connecting with it, is another inno- 
vation. From the St. Lazare depot the architects went to 
the Louvre, to listen to an eloquent address by M. Dieulafoy 
on the art treasures lately obtained by him from Scisa, and to 
inspect this interesting collection. Thence, proceeding to the 
terra-cotta gallery, they were favored with a somewhat elabo- 
rate dissertation by M. Pottier, on ceramics. M. Pottier 
traced the architectural use of terra-cotta to a remote antiquity. 
The Greeks employed it freely for acroteria, gargoyles, ante- 
fixal and even for pediments, numerous fragments of which 
have been unearthed at Olympus, Elatea, and elsewhere. 
The Louvre possesses a large collection of antique vases, 
friezes, cornices, etc., found in Sicily, Italy, Greece and 


Etruria. He thinks the use of color in stone architecture 
originated in polychromatic terra-cotta, that wooden archi- 
tecture was the prototype that the transition to stone was 
gradual, and through the intermediate use of terra-cotta, 
which in the form of roofing tiles and of cornices was employed 
first on wooden buildings; that this terra-cotta was orna- 
mented with painting, and that when stone was substituted 
for it the same colors were applied to the stone which had 
been used on the terra-cotta. In confirmation of this novel 
theory, he remarks that the color effects were sought only on 
stone friezes and cornices, precisely those parts where in the 
primitive wooden edifices terra-cotta had been employed. 
This view is as interesting as it is original, and, from the high 
reputation of its author, merits a thoughtful reception. 





ESUMING our account of the recent convention of 

French architects in Paris, published in the July num- 
ber, Wednesday began with a visit to the new Russian church 
in that city, under the guidance of M. Sauffroy, architect. 
The plan is in the familiar form of the Greek cross: the 
principal divisions are the vestibule, the nave and sanctuary, 
which latter is partitioned off by a carved wooden screen. 
A central cupola crowns the nave, with side cupolas over the 
transepts. Externally a huge gilded pyramid surmounts the 
edifice, with a bulbous dome and cross at its summit. At 
each of the principal angles rise other pyramids similar to 
the central one, but smaller. Leaving the Russian church, 
the architects visited a sumptuous private residence designed 
by M. Sedille, vice-president of the Soctété Centrale des Archi- 
tZectes, who has made liberal use of colored marble, mosaics, 
and encaustic tiles for decoration. Among the appoint- 
ments named are doors of bronze and of wrought iron, carved 
wooden mantels and e/evators. In the afternoon, the sculpt- 
ure gallery in the palace of the Trocadéro was visited, to 
view the large and splendid collection there gathered, and to 
listen to an address by Prof. Courajod on French sculpture, 
which elicited frequent applause. The day closed with a 
visit to the Cambodgien museum and an interesting explana- 
tion by M. Roux, secretary of the Société Centrale. On 
Thursday there was an excursion to Orleans, under special 
guidance of Mr. Charles Narmand, an account of which is 
promised in a later issue of Za Semaine des Constructeurs. 
Friday morning was devoted to the distribution of medals of 
honor awarded by the society. This ceremony was presided 
over by M. Lockroy, minister of public instruction and of 
the fine arts. There was also a report and discussion of the 
Mutual Defense Fund ( Caisse de défense mutuelle), of which, 
at this date, we have no details. On Saturday, under the 
direction of M. Alphand, the architects visited the buildings 
now being erected for the grand Exposition Universelle of 
1889. Their visit terminated at the Eiffel Tower, now nearly 
three hundred feet high, where M. Eiffel himself was in wait- 
ing to receive them. In the afternoon of Saturday the clos- 
ing session was held in the school of fine arts, when several 
papers were read, and discussions followed. The traditional 
banquet took place the same evening at the Continental Hotel. 
There were numerous toasts, and, among others, a witty 
speech by M. Dieulafoy, who had been interviewed, he said, 
by Apollo, and was commissioned to state that the gods on 
Olympus were utterly unable to conceive why two bodies of 
men so exceedingly alike in their qualifications, tastes and 
occupations, as architects and engineers, must persist in 
standing aloof from each other, when both could be so much 
more useful, prosperous and happy if they would unite their 
fortunes and join in one common professional organization. 
Among the stranger architects present is mentioned Mr. 
Hooper, laureate of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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Boston Sketches—Old Work. 
BY C. H. BLACKALL. 

HE changes wrought by time, and more especially by the hand of 
man, have caused the city of Boston to assume a very different aspect, 
and, indeed, in many respects a different character from what it pos- 

sessed in the earlier days of itshistory. At the time of the Revolution the 
city was built upon a peninsula, and the old name of Tremont or Tri-mont 
reminds us that the city was perched upon three comparatively lofty hills, 
two of which have almost entirely disappeared. ‘The outline map alone 
can give any adequate idea of how widely the water front has been 
extended, and how completely the city has lost its peninsula character. 
Possibly one of these days the genius of enterprise may extend still further, 
and the Charles river, once the delight of Holmes and Longfellow, may 
be confined in narrow banks instead of roaming over a wide Back Bay as 
it did once. It is very easy to see that Boston has lost its distinctly 
Bostonian character; that is to say, the modern city does not present, 
in any marked respect, the character which won for it an individual rank 
among the cities of this country some two or three generations ago. Even 
Beacon Hill, synonymous with Boston’s best and most conservative 
growth, has ceased to be the acme of social and literary habitation, and in 
moving down onto the uninteresting level district of the Back Bay, it may 
certainly be questionned if the last connection between the old and new 
has not been completely cast off. 

But, notwithstanding these changes, Boston possesses something which 
hardly another city in the country can claim; it has a decided architect- 
ural past, relics of which may be found in several portions of the city in 
fairly good preservation, and interesting both for themselves and their 
associations. During the days of the Revolution the part of the city 
which is now designated as the North End contained the finest residences 
and was the most favored locality, Copp’s Hill, with its burying ground, 
and the tall spire of the old North church being the central point of the 
then existing wealth and culture. Now, the North End is the lowest and 
most disreputable part of the city, in some respects, and Salem street is 
given over to second-hand dealers of Israelitish descent, and Milanesian 
street brawlers; while almost all that remains to recall the good things of 
the past are the old burying ground and the old North church, which is 
so aptly described in the “lonely and spectral and sombre and still” 
words of Longfellow, though as seen today the church is anything but 
lonely in appearance. One can but feel sad to realize how the glory of 
that part of the city has departed. We said that the church and burying- 
ground were all that remained, but there are fragmentary bits here and 
there: an old porch, a bit of iron gateway, a half-defaced column, a 
curious dormer, and occasionally, down some dirty, deserted alley-way, 
one can find an unexpected bit of colonial elegance, or catch a glimpse of 
a fine old stairway in a tumble-down house. The very names of the 
streets recall the old days: Prince street, Hill, Charter, Endicott, all are 
names which are associated with the Boston of history. The interior of 
the North church, also, with its English aspect, its stiff, high pews inclosed 
by doors, and its general air of sturdy respectability, is a token of the 
decayed gentility which once claimed Copp’s Hill for its focus. 

We can judge a little of what the North End might have been in its 
palmy days by a portion of the region on Beacon Hill. Beacon street 
runs along the farther side of the common, and retains a few fine old 
houses, simple and stately in outline, with very little pretence to show or 
display, but with an intrinsic character which can easily account for the 
tenacity with which the Boston mind has clung to the old types, even in 
the newer houses which have been erected farther down the street and on 
Commonwealth avenue. And yet even here we see that the old has lost 
its hold on the hearts of the people. There is a fine, granite-faced, deep- 
porched residence at the corner of a cross street leading from the common, 
one of those delightful old city mansions such as are found only in Boston, 
which are simple without being monotonous, and rich and inviting without 
unnecessary display or ostentation; and yet the people who own such 
houses as this, are building themselves large showy mansions down on the 
made land of the Back Bay, in the midst of the half-covered marsh which 
the present generation has skated over in its youth. It seems too bad to 
turn from such delightful old houses and seek by preference the garnished 
modern dwellings on one of the most uncomfortable streets which a large 
city ever deliberately planned; and, yet after all, there are many reasons 
why the colonial work should be neglected. Few of the old houses would 
be entirely satisfactory to live in, however pleasing they may be from an 
wsthetic standpoint, or however charming they might appear to the artist 
and architect. : 

Immediately behind Beacon street, and parallel to it, is Mount Vernon 
street, a thoroughfare which in some respects retains its ancient character 
better than any other in the city. Here and there down its short extent 
are scattered a few delightful old houses, tree-embowered, colonial, wide, 








picturesque, and charming ; too good to disturb, and yet not good enough, 
in the eyes of the present generation, to live in. 

On the brow of Beacon Hill, facing the common and looking out over 
the whole city, is Boston’s pride and delight, the State House, with its 
noble colonnade rising above the steep street like an acropolis, crowned 
with its many-hued, indescent, electro-gilt dome; the mark for all the 
country round of the city which is set on a hill and has no intention of hiding 
its light. The State House and the common are the two boasts of Massa- 
chusetts, and rightly so, for where is there a more noble park and more 
interesting surroundings; the dome on one corner, the long street of man- 
sions, club houses and historic buildings on one side opposed to the Boyl- 
ston and Tremont street rows of business blocks, with the graceful spire of 
the Park street church adjoining the two extremes of business and resi- 
dences. The appearance of the corner toward the Park street church 
was once even more interesting than it is now, until some church committee 
in a fit of misguided enthusiasm daubed the fine, old spire with a sad hue 
of paint instead of leaving it in the clear, sharp-cut white which so well 
fitted its colonial character. 

Just beyond the Park street church, along Tremont street, is King’s 
chapel, the sturdy, conservative, dumpy-towered little church which has 
held its own so bravely during these many centuries, and has preserved 
its character and almost its form of worship intact, even though the prop- 
erty has been successively occupied and owned by different denominations. 
The interior of King’s chapel is especially good. There is some excellent 
woodwork, finely detailed, carefully designed, and executed in a spirit 
which stamps it as one of the best colonial productions remaining in the 
city. The exterior of the church is simple, quaint, and odd. Long 
acquaintance has made it seem the proper thing for the place, and has 
woven about it a charm which goes well with the proximity of the old 
graveyard and with its neighbor, the stately Tremont House; but, after all, 
the chief architectural charm of King’s chapel is hidden away inside. 

Another interesting group of old work is along State street, the scene 
of the Boston massacre, now the very center of the financial heart-throbs of 
the city from which has flowed so many millions, north, south, east and 
west to aid in the building of the republic. At the head of the street is 
the Old State House, a nondescript brick structure, its very oddity and 
incongruity doubtless being the chief reason for its preservation. On the 
southern front, looking down State street, is a curious Dutch gable 
crowned with figures of the lion and the unicorn, which some patriotically 
disposed American citizen of Irish descent recently attempted to wrest 
from their places, on the assumption that the city of Boston could ill com- 
port such direct allusions to royal prerogatives. Over the center of the 
State House is a beautiful cupola in the best style of the colonial work; 
and the interior of the building, while simple and unadorned in the main, 
has a beautiful central staircase with a profusion of the twisted turnings so 
dear to the lover of colonial work. Close by is Faneuil Hall, the cradle 
of American liberty, but associated in most Boston minds with the butchers 
and market men who inhabit the lower story, though its glorious share in 
the liberties of our country is not quite forgotten, and the upper hall is still 
today, as it was in the times of the early republic, a place for free town 
meetings and popular demonstrations. 

Not so old as Faneuil Hail, but of almost equal architectural interest, 
is the old postoffice building on State street, now occupied partly by the 
stock exchange and partly by numerous offices. The front of this building 
is a fair imitation of the order of the temple of Apollo Didymus, and the 
oldest inhabitants tell some wonderful stories of the huge monolithic 
granite columns, requiring untold yokes of oxen and innumerable horses to 
drag them from their native beds at Quincy. Unfortunately the old post- 
office will soon be a thing of the past. It is to be torn down some time 
within the coming year to make way for a magnificent stock exchange and 
office building; and, unless some public-spirited individual buys the old 
front outright and preserves it as a memorial of what our fathers did when 
they became interested, one of the finest pieces of old stonework in the 
city will entirely disappear. 

We said at the beginning of this paper that Boston had changed from 
its early aspect, that it was no longer colonial and revolutionary in its 
aspect either as to sentiments, or much less as to its architecture. The 
statement might be carried still further. Boston is still changing in its 
character, more rapidly, perhaps, than any city in the country. 

What the old Puritan city of Boston is finally coming to we know not. 
It will surely need to be practically rebuilt some time during the next half 
century, possibly even sooner; for the conservatism which has held on so 
long to the old styles and old ways, when once loosened, may produce 
almost anything. Wecan only hope that the new movement may result 
in at least a measure of the simplicity, the mother of all true art, which has 
made the old work so interesting, and which has given it a value for all 
time. 
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The Cincinnati Centennial. 
BY LAWRENCE MENDENHALL. 
Continued. 

VISIT to the Centennial is, like a good story well told, worthy of 
repetition, for there has never been held in the West any exposi- 
tion that is so replete with objects of interest. The person who 

will grumble over not having enough to see, surely can’t live, and if there 
breathes a man with soul so dead, he is simply a fastidious wretch and 
worthy of having ‘a six-days’ go-as-you please”’ attack of nightmare. 

In your walks in every direction you are not only greeted with beauti- 
ful exhibits, but happy faces, indicative that pleasure is holding full sway. 

One of the most interesting counterfeits of old-time structures is that 
of Fort Washington, built in 1789, in the style common to block-houses, 
in which beauty and grace give place to strength. I was almost afraid 
(and in fact did not) to give a war-whoop for fear that a file of soldiers 
would sally forth and answer it with a volley of lead pills. In the same 
building are the following exhibits that are worthy of mention and are 
known to the profession everywhere: American Meter Co, city; Vogt 
Stone Co., Massilon, Ohio; Casparis & Neeb, Lancaster, Ohio; Buena 
Vista Stone Co., city; Martin and Barris, Cleveland, beautiful woods, 
and E. D. Albro & Co., city, same material. 

In the home of those celebrated Venetian “ birds,’ the gondolas, 
Machinery Hall, built by Messrs. Carter & Goldkamp, city, is found a very 
complete display of wood-working machinery, made by the Geo. A. Gray 
Co. and the Egan Co., of Cincinnati, and Greenlee Bros. & Co., Chicago. 
Philip Carey & Co., Cincinnati, make a fine display of asbestos. ‘The 
Pecora Paint Co. have applied for space, and will make a beautiful display. 

While the bridge spanning Elm street and connecting the Music Hall 
with Park building is called the “ Bridge of Sighs,” it does not connect 
with any dungeons like its Venetian nam:sake. It is a most excellent 
place to view the beautiful illuminations, the street being lined for two 
squares with arches emitting bright gas jets, toned down by different 
colored globes. 

In the government exhibit is shown plaster casts of the mud and stone 
huts occupied by the Zuni and Pueblo Indians. How such habitations, so 
entirely devoid of sanitary arrangements or home comforts, could ever be 
the place of the down-sitting and uprising of human beings is a mystery. 
The durglar-proof sash lock is a needless and unknown article here. The 
architectural photographs (three by five feet) of the different government 
buildings are beautiful, and admirably illustrate the progress made in pho- 
tography since Daguerre made public his invention in 1839. 

I do wish that space would allow a fuller description of what can be 
seen here; but it is an impossibility. 

The James L. Haven Co, city, and the Warner Elevator Co., make a 
practical display of their elevators in carrying people to the second floor. 
In the Canadian display is one of terra-cotta, made by the Hynes Terra- 
Cotta Co., of Toronto, Canada. Although the color is a little light, yet 
the molding is quite clear, and the designs artistic. In the Technical 
School room is a good display of the same material, made by W. I. Perot, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

In my last letter I simply alluded to the architectural drawings and the 
Technical School display, and now I will try to enlarge. In the latter 
department, which is quite full, the following schools exhibit their work, 
namely: New York Trade School, plumbing, especially fine; Cleveland 
Training School, molding, carving, and drawing, very fine; Chicago 
Manual Training School, a most excellent display of molds, drawings, and 
castings; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana, a magnificent 
display of mechanics and engineering practice ; Cincinnati Manual Training 
School, a display of drawings, carvings, castings, etc., that attract universal 
attention. In this connection I am sorry to say the superintendent, Mr, 
George R. Carothers, is going to leave the city for New York. 

It is a matter for regret that the “display of architectural drawings, as an 
exhibit, is not large, and a friendly criticism leads me to say that @// the 
contributors did not extend their fame by their contributions. 

William Martin Aiken, city, among other designs, exhibits a sketch in 
color for a city residence which has many good points architecturally, its 
style being Flemish in treatment. 

Louis M. Wood, Kansas City, presents a sketch in India ink of the 
A. O. U. W. Temple, at Kansas City. 

John Moser, of Atlanta, Georgia, has a well-drawn and beautifully col- 
ored perspective of a problem in building a United States revenue build- 
ing ; space, light and strength being the main factors. 

Samuel Hannaford & Sons, city, exhibit several beautifully colored 
perspectives, among them being the Vigo City, Indiana, Court House; Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, and new City Hall. 

The sketch submitted by Nier & Byran, of Kansas City, for a chamber 
of commerce, is quite original in treatment, but the whole plan is too heavy. 


One of the best pen and ink perspectives in the exhibition, is one 
shown by E. O. Fallis, of Toledo, of the Hotel Victory, at Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio. 

The same architect, in connection with J. W. Yost, of Columbus, has 
a bird’s-eye view sketch of the State Insane Asylum, at Toledo. Charles 
Crapsey and W. R. Brown, city, have some fine and artistic work on 
exhibition, many of their plans having been honored by THE INLAND 
ARCHITECT by publication. They also show some fine interior photo- 
graphs. The space allowed did not admit of the pictures being hung as 
they should have been, and many fine efforts are almost lost to view. It 
is unfortunate that the watercolors of architects like A. O. Elzner and 
W. W. Franklin should labor under this disadvantage. 

J. W. McLaughlin’s Carnegie Library design justly occupies a good 
position, as does also H. E. Siter’s Bank Building. 

S. E. Des Jardins has several fine perspectives, both in colors and ink. 

If in my strolls and descriptions I have omitted anything or anybody, 
I make an humble public apology, at the same time thanking my readers 
for their patience. In these letters I have confined myself of a necessity 
to building materials and architecture, and if through my descriptions a 
faint glimmer of the glories of the Centennial of the Ohio Valley and Cen- 
tral States has been caught, I lay down my pen with a satisfaction akin to 


joy. 


Decoration.* 
BY PROFESSOR G. AITCHISON, A. R. A. 


MONG the ancient Greeks and the Northern Italians of Renais- 
A sance days, beauty was adored. Every man who practised a craft 

was as sure of fame if he followed what we now call a humble one 
as if he followed a noble one, provided that the articles he made could be 
endowed with beauty, and that he possessed a certain high degree of 
excellence. A carpenter, an armorer, a potter, a goldsmith, a lapidary, or 
a bronzist, was as certain to be famous as a sculptor, a statuary, a painter, 
or an architect. We naturally know less about the ancient Greeks than 
about the Italians, though, from Socrates being a sculptor, we hear some- 
thing of the crafts, and we know that Phidias was not only a sculptor and 
statuary (and I use the word statuary in its proper sense as a worker in 
bronze), but worked also in ivory and gold. The great Italian artists were 
almost invariably craftsmen as well, in fact, had begun as craftsmen, and 
had learned during their apprenticeship precision in the use of tools and 
in workmanship, as well as precision in drawing and modeling. Asa 
rule, every youth who wanted to be a painter, sculptor, or architect, was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith. Brunelleschi, Michael Angelo, and Benvenuto 
Cellini were all brought up as goldsmiths; one became an architect, one a 
sculptor and painter, and one a statuary and die sinker; Ghirlandaio got 
his name from the golden wreaths he made, and Francia, as you may see 
in the National Gallery, signs his pictures as a goldsmith, while he signed 
his goldsmith’s work as a painter, and, like the French artists of the 
present day, these artist-craftsmen were often excellent shots and swords- 
men as well. One of the absurd things in the present day is the looking 
down on craftsmanship; a real craftsman can always do something well. 
If he can invest the article he works at with the highest form of beauty, 
he is just as much an artist as he who paints a picture, models a statue, or 
designs a building. 

The best definition of fine art I ever found is in Mr. Ruskin’s lecture 
(2nd Oxford lecture, 1870). ‘Every art being properly called ‘fine’ 
which demands the exercise of the full faculties of heart and intellect.” 

To those who have the passion for color that some have for music, 
beautiful colored glass offers the same feast to the eye as exquisite music 
does to the ear, and from the fact of glass being transparent it does not 
appear like a tangible object, but, when lit by the sun, it looks like gems 
melted into light that bring all heaven before our eyes, and surrounding 
objects are suffused with its divine harmonies. I think I may say it is the 
only visual art in which man can emulate, if not excel, Nature. In pure 
loveliness of many colors it exceeds in beauty the rainbow, or the sunset, 
and appears as if some divine affluence had come from heaven to entrance 
us. It defies the painter’s brush and the poet’s pen, though we cannot 
help feeling that Shelley was the poet most highly sensitive to the rapture 
produced by the glory of colored light. In his description of fire he shows 
an appreciation of the beauty we meet with in stained glass, and did not 
merely use it as a foil to music: 

“* Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is, 
Each flame of it is as a precious stone 
Dissolved in ever-moving light, and this 
Belongs to each and all who gaze upon.” 
(‘* The Witch of Atles,”’ stanza 27.) 

Milton’s “Storied windows richly dight”” only give a flavor to his 

enjoyment of music: 
“« There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 
The poet laureate uses it in the same way: 
“« And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The prophets blazon’d on the panes.” 

This rapture is only produced by a few specimens of stained glass, 
mostly of the 11th or 12th centuries; though perhaps some of the windows 
of the cathedral at Florence are almost as lovely as those of Chartres, or 


* Extract from the third lecture of the Cantor series, delivered before the Society of 
Arts, London, May 14, 1888. 
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the aisle windows of the choir at Canterbury. Next to them are some of 
the Saracen windows; these seem to have been copied in plaster from the 
pierced marble ones of St. Sophia, and from the fact of the substance of 
the window slabs being thick, and the edges of the opening being splayed, 
you can infinitely vary the effect by moving into different positions. Some 
most love the suffused light on the splays, but to me the effect is most 
lovely when I get the bulk of this reflected color with gleams of the glass 
through which the sun streams, making them look like different colored 
stars in a halo of glory. Next to these full-toned windows in loveliness 
are those of fine old grisaille glass, especially when seen toward sunset, 
and when exposure has converted each quarry of white glass into mother- 
of-pearl. 

A finely designed and finely executed gem is just as capable of raising 
the loftier emotions as a bronze statue or a marble bas-relief; and, speak- 
ing personally, I should be inclined to place the glazier’s art next to the 
divine arts of poetry and eloquence, for like Timotheus’ song, it has “raised 
a mortal to the skies.”’ 

The Cathedral of Poitiers has windows of grisaille, that I once saw just 
as the light was fading, and they made me ask myself if anything could be 
lovelier. After grisaille is some of that glazing which is only translucent, 
and has been done with onyx or marble, where one lovely pale tint fades 
into another, and then swells and fades again, “ untwisting all the chains 
that tie the hidden soul of harmony.” At San Miniato, Florence, the 
windows of the choir are glazed with slabs of pavonazzetto, and look like 
glorified tortoise-shell. Beside the genius and labor of man, Nature has 
lent her aid to produce these unsurpassable effects in old glass. She has, 
by roughening and eating into the surface of the glass, turned white into 
opal, and by partly overspreading them with dirt and lichen she has con- 
verted flat tints into cut jewels. Directly we get stained glass windows 
whose forms and colors we can calmly criticise and admire, they fall into 
the ordinary category of beautiful human works, and to me are far lower 
in the scale than those that, when illumined by the sun, seem but a shape- 
less mass of colored loveliness, which throw us into rapturous adoration, 
and seem as if they could not have been done by man, but that angels 
must have been sent from heaven to present us with them, so that we might 
be at once delighted and thankful. 

When we attempt to copy the fine early stained glass, consisting of sub- 
jects to a small scale, we barely rise to respectable mediocrity. Supposing 
we have the old glass to copy from, the failure can only arise from one or 
more of these causes— want of skill, inferiority of material, or the effects 
of age. The want of skill I cannot speak to, though it is to be supposed. 
The old glass was mostly done by monks, who devoted their time and 
genius in this direction as the best service they could render God, and 
who, consequently, considered that no time, no labor, and no care was too 
great to make their offering worthy. Sucha sentiment we cannot find 
now, and can barely understand. Perhaps I can throw some light on it by 
a story from ** Greater Britain.’ It is acknowledged in America that no 
fruit growers can compare with the Shakers in the excellence of their fruit. 
The author asked one of them how they managed it; he said, “If you 
love the trees, you study them, and you find out what they like and dis- 
like; some like shade, some like sunshine, some like beautiful flowers, 
some like perfumes. If you make them happy, they give better fruit.’’ 

Next, as to material. Scandalous as it is to confess, we are grossly 
inferior in that, and knowingly so. Any manufacturer of colored glass 
would tell you the fact in a moment; he would simply say, “it is not 
worth my while; make it worth my while and I will do it.’ And he might 
even add that, with all our chemical knowledge, and all our skill and 
appliances, he would undertake to make better glass than had ever been 
made before. I do not say he could, but he would thoroughly believe he 
could. Love and patient skill can achieve wonders. The earlier Indian 
gems were pierced only for a hair, and the instrument seems to have been 
a twig and some emery. And some of the most heavenly blues of early 
glass have never been equaled. Theophilus, a monk of the eleventh cen- 
tury, tells us that this blue glass was only to be got “in the ancient edifices 
of the pagans. Some small vases dre also found * * * which the 
French * * collect, and some melt the sapphire in their furnaces, 
adding to it a little clear and white glass, and make costly plates of 
sapphire, and very useful in windows. * * * 

The Romans certainly had not our chemical knowledge or appliances, 
but they may have had greater pride in their skiil, and greater skill. 

The application of science tends to diminish skill, and the object of the 
manufacturer is to extinguish it. There is a trade proverb, that “ No man 
can make his fortune who has to employ skilled labor.” There are many 
other forms of colored glass than the full-colored; that in which the whole 
tone is light, and the variations in tone and tint are the slightest, is the 
most charming in effect, like those Italian low reliefs of the Quattrocentisti, 
where the highest part of the relief is not the eighth of an inch. There 
are, too, a thousand ways in which different sorts of colored glass can be 
introduced to give beauty to windows of every description, and in every 
variety of building. 

Glass, too, offers us a field for recording reminiscences of fine form as 
well as of fine color; of form particularly when a window is placed where 
no direct sunlight comes on to it. Two or three things must always be 
considered when stained glass is used. You do not want highly colored 
painted decoration, nor that which is elaborately full of work, where deep- 
toned stained glass is used, this conjunction not only leaves no rest for the 
eye, but the color of the dead painting is spoiled by the colored rays. 
Nothing goes so well with the most magnificent full-toned stained glass as 
the greys of old stonework ; next, you can no more leave a white window 
where the bulk are of fully colored glass than you can put up a white chim- 
ney-piece in a room decorated in a full tone; and, again, whatever be the 
tone of the chamber, if the wall decoration be full and elaborate you only 
want enough work on the glass to suggest intention. You must not suggest 

want of completion, but merely the studied absence of ornament to give effect 
to the elaborated parts. Greek work is absolutely perfect in jhis respect ; it 
says to you, “ My author did not leave me plain for want of industry and 


* Theophilus lib. ii., cap. 12. 


skill, but because he considered by doing so he showed that highest skill, 
of knowing when and where to stop.” In the best Saracen work a similar 
effect is got—though, in my opinion, a lower one—by gradation. All is 
ornamented, but in the general effect the lighter ornament appears as mere 
texture, if not as a plain surface. The Saracen does not take so lofty an 
intellectual position as the Greek, for he either mistrusts his own judgment 
or yours; by going close enough you can see he has worked, while the 
Greek says, ‘* Raise yourself to my standard and you will then understand 
the value of this elaborate plainness.”’ 

There is one very common belief that is applicable to stained glass, as 
it is to all the arts that combine the useful and the fine; persons who can- 
not draw on paper think they can on glass, or on pottery, or on silk, and 
persons who are more or less color-blind think the same about color. If 
foremen of house-painters are not chosen for this defect their employers 
certainly look on it as a most pardonable weakness. I may add, too, 
that the art of drawing modeling, or designing form, by no means confers 
the gift of color on its possessor; many have this charming faculty of har- 
monizing color who cannot draw. In fact, the highest excellence in either, 
if not antagonistic to the other, is exclusive by predominance. The Tus- 
cans were specially formists, while the Venetians were colorists. We 
should not go to Michael Angelo or Raphael for color, nor to Titian or 
Tintoret for form, though both schools are passable in the opposite gift. If 
a painter is not a colorist he should change his occupation, for if the color 
of his pictures is vile we do not look at them, while if the color is superb 
we may at least study the form. 

I think we may claim a new departure in stained glass, for some of Mr. 
Burne Jones’s windows in Oxford Cathedral are both new in treatment 
and beautiful as well. In one of Mr. Ruskin’s lectures he confirms the 
theories I ventured to uphold in my first lecture. In speaking of the 
windows of Chartres, he says :— 

We profess that this is to honor the Deity, or in other words, that it is Pleasing to 
Him that we should delight our eyes with blue and golden colors. 1 do not 
think it can be doubted that it zs pleasing to Him when we do this, for “He has Him- 
self prepared for us, nearly every morning and evening, windows painted with divine 
art, in blue, and gold and vermilion; windows lighted from within by the lustre of that 


Heaven, which we may assume, at least with more certainty than any consecrated 
ground, to be one of His dwelling places.—(Oxford Lec., p. 81.) 


ENAMEL. 


As the material of this is glass, I have joined it with stained glass. In 
the present day it does not greatly flourish; its most common form nowa- 
days is like painting on china, and is called painters’ enamel. ‘There is. a 
tradition that true enameling originated in Gaul, though the use of inlaying 
the precious metals with colored stones, colored mastics, and colored pot- 
tery was known to the Egyptians, and was in its effect very similar; just 
as the Chinese ornaments inlaid with the blue feathers of the jay’s wing 
cannot at a little distance be distinguished from enamel. The three enamels 
known besides the painters’ are called partitioned (c/o‘sonné), dug out 
(champlevé or in taillé d’epargne) and translucent. 

The old c/oisonné had its center at Constantinople, and the ground and 
the partitions were of gold, into these colored glass was filled in powder, 
or mixed with a little gum water into paste, fused, and eventually rubbed 
down smooth, and polished. There was a great demand for this art in 
adorning personal ornaments, book covers, church plate, and altar fronts, 
but from the costliness of the material it was very dear. At Limoges they 
manufactured a cheap imitation, particularly for the larger objects; the 
spaces for the enamel were cut out of solid brass, copper or bronze, the 
enamel was treated as before, and the metal gilt. The translucent required 
the highest skill. The ground was mostly of burnished silver, on which 
the figures were engraved, and translucent enamel filled in of the requisite 
colors, or the whole plate was covered with enamel. To get the enamels 
of different colors to fuse at the same time, or in succession, as there were 
no divisions to retain the colors, required knowledge, experience, patience, 
and exquisite skill, for if the heat required to fuse one color was greater 
than to fuse another they were apt to mingle. In the sixteenth century 
in France, the taste for dug-out enamel almost ceased, and the glass 
painters of Limoges used copper plates, sometimes silvered, sometimes 
with tinsel fused on, and covered mainly with translucent enamel, for the 
plate and ornaments of sideboards, personal jewelry, etc.; this was gradu- 
ally superseded by enamels in white, or light grey, on a black or dark blue 
ground; the early ones were touched up with gold lines and hatching, 
until this was superseded by mere china painting; the only difference 
being that, in the case of enamels, the ground was copper, thickly 
enameled in white, on which the painting was done. 

The earlier Limoges enamels of the second period are very effective, 
and the larger specimens have been used as ornamental panels, and to 
adorn furniture, etc. I am happy to say that enameling for decorative 
purposes is again being introduced. [Some specimens exhibited. ] 

The arts of the carpenter and the potter are two of the oldest in the 
world. As soon as mankind wanted boiled food, they had to invent some- 
thing to boil it in; though probably the process was inverted, and when 
they got something that would stand heat, and hold water they took to 
boiling their food. Shells were doubtless used as the first drinking cups 
by those living by the seaboard, and calabashes by those inland, and we 
still find gourd-shaped bottles, with the double bulb, in the pottery of the 
East. The hafts of weapons and tools were probably the first specimens of 
the carpenters’ art; then came the carved club and the javelin, subse- 
quently the canoe, so aptly called by the Americans a “ dug out,” and the 
paddle. Framed huts of wood must have been a late invention, and doors 
and shutters a still later one. 

Nature always makes her works fitted for their end, and when she 
likes, and she mostly does like, perfectly beautiful as well. So long as 
mankind were in constant contact with Nature’s works they tried to 
imitate her methods, but at last they discovered that this involved two pro- 
cesses. So that when they ceased to care for beauty they grudged the 
necessary labor to attain it. It is a million to one against a thing made 
by man, with no other end in view but utility, turning out beautiful. 

Though ornamenting wood with incised or carved patterns was prob- 
ably an early invention, it was no easy thing to mold it, hence the belief 
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that the original Greek eaves of wood were first covered with ornamental 
terra-cotta, which was subsequently copied in stone. In speaking of 
woodwork it is necessary to describe the material, and the way of putting 
it together. The thickest tree trunk is rarely wide enough to make a door 
of the centre plank, and even if it were, it is apt to crack and twist as it 
gets dry; to get over these difficulties boards enough were laid side by 
side, and fastened together by planks on the back at right angles, but this 
shows a series of parallel lines, either vertical or horizontal; the step was 
to frame a thick skeleton, and fill in the open spaces with thinner pieces 
called panels. All that sort of woodwork that is called framed joinery 
practically comes to this, though some races have preferred putting all but 
the outside frame-work at acute angles; the best known specimens of this 
method are to be found in Saracen and Japanese work. The abrupt step 
from the plane of the frame to that of the panel was softened and beautified 
by molding, and, except by different treatment of the width, thickness, 
and curvature of the moldings, there is no way of bringing planed framed 
woodwork into the realm of art, but by proportioning the panelsand frame- 
work harmonically; we can then engrave or incise the whole, or parts, or 
we can carve them into patterns or into figures. Wood has a small range 
of colors, white, yellow, red, brown, purple, and black, and a great variety 
of tones and tints in these colors, and we can still more vary the tints by 
oils, resins, and gums. Dragon’s blood is much used for staining mahog- 
any, rose, and other woods that are reddish by nature, or are wanted to be 
so, and is now known to be the resin from a palm, and was one of the 
Greek cinnibars, the other being vermilion; but Sir John Maundeville, in 
his “Travels in the East” (1322-56), gives an account of how they 
hunted the dragon for his blood. Few woods stain well except in small 
pieces, and when stained are mostly used for inlays. Woods are some- 
times variegated, usually marked by- stripes, veins, curls, or dapples. As 
the mind of man is greedy of novelty, we admire that to which we are un- 
accustomed, and often imitate a choice wood by painting a common one. 
In France they sometimes grain oak to imitate deal, while we grain deal to 
imitate oak. 

Wood may be inlaid with other woods, with bone, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl, and other shells, with metals, with marbles, with precious 
stones, with glass, pottery, china, or enamel, either plain or in patterns. 
Living as most of us do in hired houses, we hardly think of anything but 
painted deal, the painting being renewed every few years, according to the 
caprices of fashion. Modern inlaid woodwork most of us have never 
seen; what we take for it is marquetry—two veneers of different colors 
cut into the pattern wanted, and one fitted into the other, and the whole 
glued on to a backing. Inlaying is sinking out the solid wood and letting 
in pieces of other colored materials, and requires much greater care and skill 
than marquetry. There are said to be only five men in England who are 
first-rate at marquetry, and most of them are foreigners. The main merit 
of real inlay is this, that at the worst the inlay can but come out, while 
veneer, if it gets damp, or if the glue gets too dry, comes off bodily. Very 
few people appreciate the value of hard wood, which has the incidental 
merit of not bruising so easily as soft; but its main merit is preserving the 
decorative color originally designed, and that it can be inlaid, or if carved, 
is not spoiled by successive painting. Oak is mostly our highest ambition. 
The medizevals and the people of the last century were quite right to plaster 
and paint, or to gild it, for new oak is one of the vilest colors—a sort of 
cross between cold veal and atop-boot. If not French polished, it may 
get a decent color in the days of your great-grandchildren, though when 
new it does not make a bad background for inlays of ebony, other colored 
woods, and-ivory. Spanish mahogany also looks well when it is about a 
century old, and is then a blackish purple. For dignity nothing is so 
serviceable as ebony, or wood stained black. Ebony varying from black, 
through brown to yellow, or through grey to black, has the inestimable 
advantage of variety, which dyed wood mostly wants. In this respect it 
is like real black marble, that is rarely without variations to gray or brown, 
and more often than not has white flecks or veins in it, so that you do not 
mistake it for enameled iron or slate. [Specimens of marquetry shown. ] 
The parquetry of floors may be equally well inlaid in patterns, only it 
wants to be done on a larger scale. 

For the necessary woodwork of a building, exclusive of furniture, little 
turning is required, except for balusters. Turning is a cheap means of 
contrasting two or three simple forms, the square, octagon, etc., with the 
round, and getting harmonic proportions inthe round; for the architect 
has to follow the example in the Eton Latin Grammar, “ A/uéat quadrata 
rotundis”’—a great part of his art is in changing shapes from square to 
round. There is another method of enriching woodwork that I have 
omitted, and I hardly know where it originated or who carried it on — 
probably the Milanese ; but you find abundant specimens at Venice, some- 
times in doors, but oftener in picture and mirror frames, and in cabinets. 
The moldings are mostly original, bold and striking, containing all the 
necessary variety of width, curvature, and projection; the moldings are 
occasionally, and the flat surfaces are always, enriched by slight variations 
of surface that may almost be called textures, such as basket-work, minute 
beads (in the carpenter’s sense) of various altitudes, often forming a 
meander; sometimes a sort of magnified pile is used, and the color is 
nearly always black. These enrichments are still made here by colonies 
of foreigners in the back streets about Rathbone Place. Our manu- 
facturers seized with avidity on the few patterns that are coarse, ugly, or 
vulgar; you can find plenty of them on expensive pianos. The Saracens, 
mostly inhabiting hot countries where both air and privacy are wanted, 
made great use of turned-wood lattice-work of an infinite variety of pat- 
terns where the close and the open were contrasted, not unfrequently con- 
taining texts from the Koran, and these again contrasted with the solid. 
The Chinese and Japanese, instead of ephemeral painting, use lacquer 
mostly of dark color, from avanturine to black, and enrich it with gilding 
or color, or with low reliefs in gold-colored lac; the metals, ivory, mother- 
of-pearl, and precious stones are often inlaid, and are frequently carved 
and raised above the surface. The Chinese and Japanese, having once 
been colorists, occasionally furnish us with old lacquer in low tones that is 
superb, Considering how the Japanese have taken us captive by their art, 


it is surprising that so little use has been made of late of their fine 
lacquered panels; but unless we can emulate the cheap broom seller, who 
stole his brooms ready made, we either have not wit or industry enough to 
avail ourselves of that which would give piquancy to our designs. 

Mr. Ruskin is not complimentary to our age, for he speaks of it in his 
Oxford lecture as, “‘An age without honest confidence enough in itself 
to carve a cherry stone with an original fancy, but with insolence enough 
to abolish the solar system, if it were allowed to meddle with it.” 

Some of the Chinese black lacquered ware, inlaid with gold and black 
mother-of-pearl, is as beautiful as Labrador spar, and I have seen black 
lacquered Indian cabinets of large size, inlaid with squares and patterns of 
black mother-of-pearl, that are more gorgeous in color than anything but 
fine stained glass. * * * 


Association Notes. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
New York, secretary. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Fifth annual convention will 
be held November 16, 1888, at Chicago. Normand S. Patton, Chicago, 
secretary; W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign correspondence. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA.—Second annual convention will be held the first Tuesday in 
February, 1889, at Philadelphia. Wm. H. Sayward, Boston, secretary. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Saturday 
of every month. Annual meeting first Thursday in October, 1888. Next 
meeting last Saturday in September. R. C. Berlin, Chicago, secretary. 

WESTERN NEW YORK. STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets 
second Tuesdays of October, February and June of each year. Annual 
meeting in October. Next annual meeting at Buffalo. W. W. Carlin, 
Buffalo, secretary. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.— 
E. O. Danse, Pittsburgh, secretary. 





A. J. Bloor, 18 Broadway, 


MIssouRI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at St. Louis, on 
the second Tuesday in January, 1889. E. F. Fassett, Kansas City, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of February, 1889. Next meeting, August 14. F. D. Hyde, 
Dubuque, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting 
January 8, 1889. F. G. Corser, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Topeka on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1889. J.C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF ALABAMA ARCHITECTS.— Annual meeting second 
Thursday in October. John Sutcliffe, Birmingham, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS meets annually. Next meeting 
third Thursday in August, 1888, at Cleveland. F. A. Coburn, Cleveland, 
secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE ARCHITECTS meets quarterly. Annual 
meeting third Thursday in February, 1889, at Memphis. Next quarterly 
meeting, first Tuesday in June. W. C, Smith, Nashville, secretary. 





ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Waco on the third 


Tuesday of January, 1889. W. W. Larmour, Waco, secretary. 
KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Louisville 
first Thursday in each month. O.C. Wehle, Louisville, secretary. 
LOUISIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in May, August, November and February. Annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary. W. C. Williams, New Orleans, secretary. 


KANSAS City SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets Monday afternoon of 
each week, at 4 o’clock. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1889. 
F. B. Hamilton, secretary. 

NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in January, April, July and October in each year. F. M. Ellis, Omaha, 
secretary. 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Monday of 
each month. Annual meeting first Monday after first Sunday in January. 
Howard Russell, Milwaukee, secretary. 


BurFALo SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets first and third Tuesdays each 
month. W. W. Carlin, secretary. 

THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB meets every alternate 
Monday at the club’s headquarters,-Art Institute. G. W. Williamson, 
secretary. Annual meeting, November 5, 1888. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


The annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion was held July 6, in the Architectural Hall, George street--Mr. Hip- 
polyte J. Blanc, president, in the chair. 

The secretary, Mr. T. Fairbairn, submitted the annual report, which 
contained the record of a year of successful work by the association. Dur- 
ing the year the association had added thirty-four members to its roll, 
while the withdrawals had been considerably less. The treasurer, Mr. 
Whitelaw, submitted the financial statement, which showed a balance in 
favor of the association amounting to £146, compared with £170 last 
year. It was explained, however, that there had been £36 of extraordi- 
nary expenditure on account of the furnishing of the new hall and addi- 
tions to the library, so that the association was, financially, in as good a 
position as last year. Reports submitted on behalf of the Sketch-Book 
Committee by Mr. Gordon, and the Work Class Committee by the presi- 
dent, indicated continued success. In the work class there had been 
twenty-three students, whose work, and the quality of it, showed an 
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advance on the previous year, and prizes gained at the class and in con- 
nection with the sketch-book competition were presented in the course of 
the evening. 

Professor Baldwin Brown was appointed president for the ensuing 
year, with Mr. Blanc as past-president; Mr. John Kinross and Mr. Archi- 
bald Macpherson were appointed vice-presidents. Mr, T. A. Fairbairn 
was continued in the office of honorary secretary, and Mr. A. D. Fairbairn 
was appointed treasurer. 

The president then delivered his closing address, in which he reviewed 
the work of the session. In speaking of the work classes, he pointed out 
how invaluable these were as a supplement to the work of the office; and 
he thought it was a matter of credit that with so little encouragement so 
much was being done, and so well. The number of students attending the 
classes was increasing, and they were a fit subject for special effort to secure 
external help for their endowment. The several professions in the city 
had each their centers of teaching, and he argued that the position which 
architecture held among the professions, and the effect of encouraging it 
in beautifying the city and making it more attractive, furnished a claim on 
a share of the surplus from the Exhibition profits. He asks that, before it 
was too late, a combined effort should be made to petition those who had 
the distribution of the fund, in the interests of the endowment of these 
classes. The other leading topic in the address was the subject of regis- 
tration, and Mr. Blanc argued that the architect could not be brought to 
the level of test examination. There. were, doubtless, minor qualities 
which went to make up the architect which could form the subject of 
academic trust, but registration could not invest the constructor in the garb 
of an artist. Architecture should be free if it would have a healthy, vig- 
orous growth, and in that view it seemed unnatural to make it a close 
profession. In closing, Mr. Blanc spoke of the greatness of the architect’s 
profession, which had raised monuments which time itself seemed power- 
less to destroy. It was fortunate that the art was being fostered again 
under somewhat favored conditions; for there was an increasing section of 
the community which had risen to a sense of healthy artistic feeling which 
was daily increasing. It was for them accordingly to enlarge that appre- 
ciation through the means of their profession. 

On the motion of Professor Baldwin Brown, the office-bearers were 
thanked for their services during the year, and the meeting then ended. 


Our Illustrations. 


Boston Sketch—Old Work. 

Residence for E. Rotan, Waco, Texas; Thomas B. Annan, St. Louis, 
architect. 

Elevations and perspective of a residence; S. S. Beman, Chicago, 
architect. 

Residence for S. W. Gillman, Hyde Park, Ill; George W. Maher, 
architect, Chicago. 

Board of Trade building, Fort Worth, Texas; A. J. Armstrong, archi- 
tect, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Residence for Mr. Warring, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. G. W. Dietrich, 
architect, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Cuyahoga County Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, to be erected 
in Monument Park, Cleveland, Ohio; Levi T. Scofield, architect. Several 
designs have been made and submitted for the soldiers’ monument to be 
erected in the Monument Park, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, but the 
work has been entrusted to Mr. Levi T. Scofield of that city. He is not 
only the architect but the sculptor. He has employed to aid him in 
modeling the groups of statuary, Messrs. George T. Brewster, George 
Wagner and August Godis, of New York, sculptors, who are now actively 
engaged. The monument will have a base 95 feet square and 5 feet 
above the ground, reached by steps at the four corners. On the base 
will be a building, or relic room, 40 feet square in the clear, built of 
granite with stone roof, the floor and ceiling of which will be of 
marble. The walls will be lined with marble tablets, on which the 
names of the dead heroes will be inscribed. The column which passes up 
through the building will be of dark polished granite with bronze capitol 
and bands. The column, with surmounting figure, will be 125 feet high 
above the grade line. The shaft will be 7 feet in diameter at the base, 
gradually diminished. On each of the four sides of the building will be a 
bold pedestal 7 by 18 feet and 1o feet high, with a clear walk around 
each of 8 feet. On these will be located the groups of statuary. The 
figures to be 714 to 8 feet high, in bronze. On the north side will be the 
infantry group or “ Color Guard.’ The artillery group, “ Short Range,” 
on the east. ‘The cavalry, “ Defense of the Flag,” on the west, and 
“‘ Mortar Service ”’ to represent the navy, on the south. Bronze panels in 
the face of pedestals will be trophies gf the branch of service to which they 
are attached. There will be two massive lamp posts in bronze, 20 feet 
high, lighting each group, the bases of which will be emblematical, mor- 
tars on end for the artillery, capstans for the navy, and soon. America 
on top will be a vigorous and original figure in bronze. The total cost of 
the monument will be $100,000. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(lssued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 

Residence of E. E. Crepin, Kenwood, IIl.; Treat & Foltz, architects, 
Chicago. 

Second Baptist Church, Albany, New York; Charles C. Nicholls, 
architect. 

Residence of H. Clay Pierce, St. Louis, Mo.; Fuller & Wheeler, 
architects, Albany, New York. : 

Residence of Mr. Hurlbut, Clifton, Ohio; Buddemeyer, Plympton & 
Trowbridge, architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Color Guard; At Short Range; two groups of statuary for 
the Cuyahoga County Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Levi T. Scofield, architect. 


Obituary. 


HE death of Mr. William Hay, for twenty years a practicing architect 
at Toronto, Canada, is announced. He died last month in Scotland, 
and the Edinburgh Scotsman gives the following facts regarding his 

career: 


Mr. William Hay was a native of Cruden, and came to Edinburgh as assistant 
to Mr. John Henderson, architect, in 1844. After being engaged with him some years 
he became assistant to Sir Gilbert Scott, by whom he was sent to Newfoundland as 
clerk of works to the new cathedral there. At the completion of the works he removed 
to Canada and commenced business in Toronto, where he had a considerable and 
varied practice, extending to Bermuda, which he had to visit on several occasions. In 
1864, he resolved to return to Edinburgh, where he continued in practice, and ten years 
since he assumed Mr. W. Henderson as a partner. He will be remembered by many in 
connection with the restoration of St. Giles’ Cathedral, a work entrusted to him by the 
late Dr. Sir Wm. Chambers, and the admirable taste and judgment displayed in which 
have been universally acknowledged and admired. Immediately after this he proceeded 
again to Bermuda in connection with the erection of a new government house and a new 
cathedral in place of Old Trinity Church, which had been destroyed by fire. He took 
occasion on this visit to make an extensive tour in America, in company with his wife 
and daughter, and had many meetings with old friends there. For many years Mr. Hay 
was a prominent Freemason, and for some years was master of a lodge in Toronto, and 
on his return to Scotland became master of the lodge St. Andrew, Edinburgh. He held 
for many years high office in the Grand Lodge and in the Supreme Royal Arch Chapter 
of Scotland, and was a Knight Templar, and a leading member of the Supreme Council 
in Scotland. By the Freemasons of Scotland his death will be deeply regretted. For 
the last eight months, owing to illness, he has been unable to leave his residence at 
Joppa, where his death took place in his oth year. He had a large circle of friends, 
and was of a kindly and genial disposition, and ever ready to respond to a call of charity. 
He was a conservative in politics, and a zealous and devoted Scottish Episcopalian, 
and held several appointments in connection with the Episcopal church. 


Mr. Hay commenced practice in Toronto in 1852, and left a large 
number of important structures as monuments to his genius, which stand 
today as good specimens of studied architecture. ° 





Mosaics. 


THERE is a large, finely-lighted corner office in the Chicago Zzmes 
building, fourth floor, which can be had for $20a month. It is a good 
chance for an architect wishing to make a change in location. 


ARCHITECTS ADLER & SULLIVAN have let the contract for the mam- 
moth organ for the Chicago Auditorium building to Roosevelt, of New 
York. It will be eighteen months in building, is intended to be the best 
organ yet produced in this country, and will cost $44,000. 

J. H. Srecrist, JR., & Co., have just closed a contract for 460 Bright- 
man Mechanical Stokers with the St. Louis Steam Heating and Ventilating 
Company. The above machines are to be used under the boilers at the 
Lionberger building, now in course of erection in St. Louis, Mo. This 
will, without doubt, be the finest arranged plant for a commercial building 
of any in this western country. 


ERNEST V. JOHNSON, manager of the Pioneer Fireproof Construction 
Company, of Chicago, was married July 18 to Mrs. E. L. Brooks. The 
surprise of the many friends of the genial gentleman will only be equaled 
by their hearty good wishes. But Mr. E. V. (ever victorious) Johnson’s 
contracts have been a frequent source of surprise, and in this, the most 
valuable he ever entered into, he will be allowed any amount of extras. 

Mr. JOHN MeEIccs EWEN, of Architects Burnham & Root’s office, 
Chicago, will commence another course of his popular and_ beneficial 
lectures upon construction, upon the first Friday in September. As we 
have before stated, this is a rare opportunity for Chicago draftsmen to be- 
come schooled in the different methods and problems of construction. 
The class will of necessity be limited in number and applications should 
be forwarded to Mr. Ewen at once. 

THE Linden Glass Company and Messrs. Spierling & Linden, jointly, 
have recently completed the following contracts: Stained glass and decor- 
ating Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance building, Milwaukee; _resi- 
dence of G. M. Pullman, Pullman Island, Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; Mr. 
Wainright’s bouse, St. Louis; a residence at Cheyenne; residences of 
Edwin Pardridge and W.S. Jones, Chicago. Also have in hand contracts 
for stained glass for G. M. Moulton’s house, Chicago; Scoville Institute, 
Oak Park, and decorating People’s Theater and the residence of Mr. Giles, 
Chicago. 

A NEW and novel radiator, styled the Bundy “ Elite,” has recently 
been brought out by the A. A. Griffing Iron Company. The cardinal features 
of this radiator are its three-pipe constructions, positive circulation, and 
wonderful adaptability to varying positions. Also the radiator has an 
arabesque design. All sections are duplicates (no “heads” or “tails” 
being among them). ‘The legs of the radiator are arched and detachable 
and can be set under any section. The radiator has positive circulation, as 
the steam or water moves always in a forward direction, thus effectually 
guarding against conflicting friction of the three elements. Further par- 
ticulars will be given gladly by the manufacturers, 


THE Supreme Court of Massachusetts, by a decision rendered June 19, 
1888, has declared it unlawful for a labor organization or striking employés 
to display a warning banner in front of a business establishment. The 
decision is made in the famous banner case of Sherry vs. Perkins. Patrick 
I. Sherry, a prominent Lynn shoe manufacturer, sought an injunction 
against Charles E. Perkins and Charles H. Leach, respectively president 
and secretary of the Lasters’ Protective Union, and others, to prevent the 
display of two banners in front of the plaintifi’s factory in Lynn. The 
banners bore inscriptions to the effect that lasters employed on the prem- 
ises were on a strike and that others should keep away. ‘The first of these 
placards was displayed from January 5 to March 22, 1887, and the 
second from the latter date up to the present time. The result of the 
difficulty between Sherry and the union was numerous personal assaults, 
and several encounters assuming the proportions of incipient riots. The 
troubles attracted general attention at the time. For over a year the fight 
has been waged with unremitting vigor, and the state board of arbitration 
has investigated the difficulty and exercised its influence in vain. The 
interest has, in a measure, been a test of the strength and influence of the 
lasters’ union. According to the opinion of the court it was found that 
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the act of displaying banners with devices as a means of threats and 
intimidations to prevent persons from entering into and continuing in the 
employ cf the plaintiff was injurious to the plaintiff and illegal, and the 
plaintiff is not restricted to action at law for remedy, but is entitled to an 
injunction. 





Railroad Notes. 


Five Harvest Excursions have been inaugurated by the Burlington 
Route, C. B.& Q. R. R., which will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesday, August 21, September 11 and 25, and October 9g and 23, 
harvest excursion tickets at half rates to the farming regions of the West, 
Southwest and Northwest. For tickets and further information concern- 
ing these excursions call on your nearest C. B. & Q. ticket agent, or 
address P. S. Eustis, general passenger and ticket agent, Chicago. 

A BEAUTIFULLY printed and lithographed pamphlet has been issued by 
the popular tourist railway, the Wisconsin Central Railway, descriptive of 
Fox Lake, Illinois, and its environs. ‘The illustrative plates are all pro- 
duced from photographs by the photogravure process, and the beauties of 
this celebrated fishing, hunting and general place of recreation is described 
in the text with vivid minuteness without exaggeration. Though little is 
said about the Wisconsin Central Railway service, this is an important 
factor in the popularity of any summer resort. The service of this railway 
is preéminently superb. The coaches are the best made, and every 
employé seems to understand that passengers are guests for whose com- 
fort as well as safety they are responsible. Send to H. C. Fuller, general 
ticket agent Wisconsin Central Railway, Chicago, and procure a copy of 
this bright little painphlet. 

THE popularity of the Wisconsin Central Railway, as a through route 
to St. Paul and westward to the Pacific, is well deserved, but this is only one 
of the many points in which it wins public favor. Its excursion business is 
large and varied. From the immense crowds of people it takes daily 
over its beautiful and picturesque line northward, whose destination may 
be anywhere from Fox Lake, Illinois, to Ashland, on Lake Superior, it 
caters to the tourist who wishes to go west in search of health or riches. It 
has for the season of 1888 inaugurated a series of harvest excursions to 
Minnesota and Dakota. The fare is one-half for the round trip, and 
tickets are good for thirty days, with stop-over privileges west of St. Paui. 
These excursions will leave Chicago on August 21, September 11, Sep- 
tember 25, October 9 and October 23. Particulars can be obtained from 
the general ticket agent in any large city in the country, or by writing to 
the general offices at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A NEW Pullman palace sleeping car line between Chicago and 
Philadelphia has been established, via Chicago & Grand Trunk and 
Lehigh Valley railroads. The Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway 
announces to its patrons that, east-bound, commencing Friday, July 20, on 
their limited express, leaving Chicago at 3:25 p.M. daily, will be attached 
one of the most modern Pullman palace sleeping cars, to run through to 
Philadelphia via Niagara Falls and the Lehigh Valley route, arriving at 
Philadelphia at 7 A.M. daily on the second morning. Returning, west- 
bound, the car will leave Philadelphia daily at 8 p.M., arriving in Chicago 
on the Pacific express at 8:10 A.M. on the second morning. What should 
make this route particularly popular is that on the east-bound journey a 
stop-over at Niagara Falls of seven hours is allowed, and on the west- 
bound journey a stop-over of four hours, giving passengers ample time 
to visit the Falls. However, passengers not desiring to lay over at the 
Falls on the east-bound journey may change at Niagara Falls, taking a 
Pullman parlor and buffet car, leaving the Falls at 8:30 A.M., arriving in 
Philadelphia at 10:49 P.M. 


Business Outlook. 
OrFice oF THE INLAND ARCHITECT, } 
CuicaGo, AuGusT to, 1888. 

Prices for nearly all kinds of building material have reached a point which forbids 
further concessions by manufacturers and dealers. Whatever advantage is to be derived 
from a downward tendency in prices is now to be realized. The depression has been 
working since the opening of the season. Buyers have been pursuing a conservative 
policy of purchasing material for actual work in hand. The building principals have 
done remarkably well throughout the season. There is less activity in some few states. 
This is compensated for by the greater activity in towns of from ten to forty thousand 
inhabitants. There has also been great activity in towns of from one to ten thousand 
in the West and South, New York has fallen behind last year, but not to the extent that 
was predicted last April. Boston has not reached its last year’s limit, but New England 
has held her own. Big influences have beef at work in that section. Labor agitations 
have been indirectly the cause of considerable building. Manufacturers have found it to 
their interest to leave larger cities and start up incountry places. This has given a good 
deal of factory and house building work. Manufacturers are selecting sites for shop build- 
ing where taxes are lower and where walking delegates are less troublesome. The smaller 
towns of New England have received quite a stimulus on account of the advantages they 
offer to manufacturers. Throughout the middle states building conditions are nearly 
the sameas last year. Philadelphia still spends as much money in house building. Had 
the Reading terminus succeeded it would have swelled the expenditures in that city a 
million or two dollars. Even as it is the Reading president owns his determination to 
build his elevated road through the city, leaving the streets uncovered until council’s 
permission is formally given. Building activity in Pittsburgh has been almost up to last 
year. What they have lost has been gained in country places. Within thirty miles of 
Pittsburgh three thousand houses have been begun in three months. Throughout New 
York there is great amount of house building activity. The same is true of Ohio, All 
through the Ohio valley there is a very fair degree of activity, although it does not 
extend into the building of shops and mills. ‘The building of manufactories has been 
checked to some extent, but what has been lost in the North has been gained in the 
South. The brickmakers throughout the country have had a very successful year 
throughout, though a not very profitable year. Prices have receded samewhat. All 
brickmaking establishments anticipate a busy year up to the close of the season, and 
those who manufacture intend to increase their producing capacity. The iron trade has 
been suffering some, but its condition is improving with an increased demand. That 


there is an increased demand was shown by the surrender of the manufacturers to their 
workmen. They could not stop because of the urgent demand for material. About one- 
third of the nail-making capacity of the country is still idle, and nails are a drug on the 
market at $1.90 in most markets. The lumber trade has been phenomenally active West 
and South and East. Prices have been steady all season. The planing-mill interests 
have been busily engaged. 





Synopsis of Building News. 


Atehison, Kan.—D. C. Newcomb is building a four-story block, to cost 
about $40,000, 


Aurora, Iil,—Architect J. E. Minott has plans for a brick and stone hotel and 
store building, 86 by 66 feet. 

Chapman, Kan.— Architects Hadley & Cooper, of Topeka: For the County 
School Board, two-story brick and stone school building, 56 by 60 feet; cost $12,000; 
Fellows & Van Zant, builders. 


Chicago, Ill.—Architect J. J. Flanders: For Board of Education, two-story 
and attic brick and stone school building, 130 by 267 feet, Thirty-second Street and 
Forest avenue ; cost $90,000 

Architect Wm. Strippleman: For W. W. Kimball, dry kiln hes iting house, etc. ; cost 
$41,000. For E. Harvey, two-story barn, 46 by 48 feet ; cost $3,500 “For S.C. R: aggio, 
three-story and basement store and flat building, 24 by 96 feet ; cost $11,000. For 
C. Pfeiffer, three-story and basement flat building, 50 by 60 feet ; cost $13,000, 

Architect F. B. Abbott: For D. Williams, three-story brick and stone flat building, 
55 by 65 feet ; cost about $15,000. For J. R. Dietz, two-story brick and stone store and 
flat building, 50 by 58 feet ; cost $10,000. 

Architect J. F. & J. P. Doerr: For John Gahan, three-story and basement flat 
building, 22 by 80 feet ; cost $7,000. For Henry Fasking, flat and hall building, 50 by 80 
feet; cost $15,000. For N. Lewis, two-story frame dwelling, 23 by 6ofeet ; cost $50,500 
For "John Burke, three-story and ‘basement store and flat building, 22 by 80 feet ; ‘cost 
$7,000. For M. Larson, three- story and basement flat building, 22 by 52 feet ; cost $5,000. 
For John L. Jones, two-story stone front dwelling, 22 by 66 feet ; cost $8,coo. 

Architect J. L. Merriam: For G. S, Thomas, three-story and basement store and 
flat building, 49 by 70 feet; cost $12,0:0. For theSchool Board at Kensington, two-story 
brick school building, six rooms ; cost $12,500. 

Architect E, R. Krause: For J. N. Young, two-story and basement stone front resi- 
dence, 25 by 53 feet ; cost $7,000. For J. G. Schott, two-story and basement store and 
flat building, 25 by 62 feet ; cost $7,000. 

Architects Lutken & Thisclow : For Henry Cohn, three-story and basement flat 
building, 72 by 90 feet; cost $20,000. For E. Bue, three-story and basement flat build- 
ing, 22 by 68 feet; cost $5,000, Alsoa three-story and basement flat building, 27 by 
58 feet ; cost $6,000. 

Architect C. O. Hansen: For W. Kern, four-story and basement flat building, 24 
by 80 feet; cost $10,000. 

Architect R. R: = For O. H. Watson, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 48 feet ; 
cost $4,500. ForS. Brown, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 50 feet ; cost ‘aon For 
Chas. S. Cleaver, five two-story frame dwellings ; cost about $15,000, 

Architects Schaub & Berlin: For Mrs. E. S. Mandel, three-story and basement 
store and flat building, 25 by 85 feet; cost $9,000. For Otto Rohe, two-story and base- 
ment flat building, 22 by 60 feet ; cost $5,000. . 

Architects Furst & Rudolph: For Louis Kinstlar, three-story store and flat build- 
ing, 24 by 64 feet ; cost $7,000, For R. E. Harsch, two-story and basement stone front 
residence, 2 5 by 60 feet ; cost $6,000, 

Architects Burling & Whitehouse : For Charles L. Hutchinson, alterations to resi 
dence; cost $25,000. For J. Wadsworth, two-story brick and stone store and office 
building, 92 by 42 feet ; cost $15,000 

Architect Julius Speyer: For the Misses Farrell, three- story brick and stone store 
and flats, 25 by 77 feet; cost $10,000. For J. T. Healey, three-story brick and stone 
dwelling, 25 by 66 feet ; cost $18, 000. 

Architects Ostling Bros.: For John Smith, three-story and basement and attic 
flat building, 25 by 85 feet; cost $12,000. For C. O. Olsen, three-story and basement 
flat building, 21 by 71 feet ; cost $10,000. \ 

Architect F. Foe hringer: For John Frick, three-story and basement apartment 
building, 25 by 70 feet ; cost $10,000. 

Architect R. G. Pentecost : For A. Moses, two three-story residences, 21 by 57 feet ; 
cost $18,000, For A. McIntosh, four- 7 stone and terra-cotta ap: urtment building g, 50 
by 103 feet ; cost $35,000. For Mrs. A. Henneljarn, three-story store and flat, 
by 57 feet; cost $6,000. 

Architect J. J. Egan: For J. K. Prindiville, two three-story brick and stone dwell- 
ings, 35 by 50 feet ; cost $10,000. For J. V. Clark, three-story brick and stone flat build- 
ing, 24 by 92 feet ; cost $12,000. 

Architect S, S. Benan reports: Contracts let for the approach to the viaduct at 
Polk street bridge for the Wisconsin Central Railway. The approach will be 260 feet 
long by 4o feet wide. ‘The express offices of the depot will be located under the viaduct, 
and the Fifth avenue front is designed in harmony with the depot design. It will be 
built of New Brunswick brown stone. The approach will be fire proof with foundation 
heavy enough to carry a six or eight-story building, which it is proposed to build in the 
future. The cost of the improvement will be about $50,00 For the 1st Baptist Society 
of Milwaukee, Rev. W. P. Helling, pastor, a stone unch, corner Ogden and Marshall 
streets, 125 by 80 feet ; cost about $45,000. F 

Cincinnati, O.—Reported by Mr. Lawrence Mendenhall: ulliness in build- 
ing circles still continues with no prospect of immediate improvement. A busy fall is 
earnestly hoped for. 

The report of Inspec tor Forbush shows a balance on the right side of $852.39, while 
the value of the permits amounts to $378,130.00 for the month of June: 

Architect J. B. Steinkamp, has prepared pl: ans for two large store and flat buildings 
to be erected at Toledo, Ohio, for Thomas Emery’s Sons, to be 100 by 100 feet in size 
and four stories high, built of common brick with stone trimmings, slate and tin roof, 
hard and soft wood finish, laundry fixtures, iron fronts, galvanized iron work, fire es- 
capes, dumb waiters, galvanized iron cornice and all improvements ; also plans for two 
large dwelling houses, to be erected at Toledo, Ohio, for the same persons, to be three 
stories high, of brick, with stone trimmings, sl: te and tin roof, iron mantels, hard 
and soft wood finish, laundry fixtures, galvanized iron cornice, dumb waiters and all 
modern improvements. ‘The total cost ‘of the above will be about $30,000. 

Architect Emil F. Baude has plans for a two-and-a-half story dwelling house, to be 
erected on State avenue and Gest street, for Charles Redge, South and Berlin streets, 
to be built of brick with stone trimming, inside and outside blinds, iron mantels, gal- 
vanized iron cornice and tin roof. It will cost about $3,000. 

Architects S. Hannaford & Son have the plans for store and flat building, to be 

erected at 24 and 26 East Fifth street. for the Wm. Glynn estate. To be 25 by 100 feet 
in size and five-stories high, of brick and stone, iron front for rst story, iron mantels, 
inside and outside blinds, dumb waiters, galvanized i iron cornice and tin roof; cost about 
$20 y000. 
*” Architect Wi liam Schubert, Jr.,has the plans and carpenter contract for an addi- 
tion to the building of the Methodist Book Concern on Fourth and Holmes streets, to be 
two stories high, built of brick with stone trimmings, have softwood finish, outside shut- 
ters, metal roof, and all conveniences for a composing room. It willcost about $5,000. 

"Architect Charles Crapsey has the plans for a two-and-a-half-story dwelling house, 
to be erected on June and May streets for Mrs. Louisa Parry, 145 Poplar street, to be 
built of frame, with hard and soft wood finish, have inside and outside blinds, iron and 
slate and wood mantels, bath-rooms and water closets, Jaundry, slate and tin roof, and all 
conveniences. It will cost about $5,000. ‘Time well occupied. 

Architect Charles A. Dengler, 16 Bavarian building, has the plans for a two-and-a 
half-story residence, which he will have erected on Gilbert avenue and Durrell street for 
himself, to be of brick, with stone trimmings, hardwood finish, hardwood mantels, and 
laundry, , inside and outside blinds, and tin andslate roof. It will cost about $5,000. 

Architects G. & A. Brink are preparing plans for a two-and-a-half-story ‘dwelling , to 
be built on Scheld street for Christ Meister, 374 Clinton avenue, to be of frame, wal 
pine finish, inside and outside blinds, iron and wood m:z antels, slate Mansard, galvz anized 
cornice and tin roof; cost about $3,500. Also for a large store and flat building to be 
erected on Freeman avenue and Gest street for John Lobeck, of 133 Carr street, of 
pressed brick and stone, have iron front for first story, pine finish, inside and outside 
blinds, wood mantels, and tin roof. It will cost about $6,000, 


Cleveland, 0.—Architect B. F. Van Develd: For F. 5S. Sanford, brick and 
stone residence ; cost $7,000. For St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Society, church and 
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school building ; cost $6,000. For St. John’s Cathedral Parish, brick and stone school 
and chapel, 134 by 75 feet ; cost $35,000. 
Architect F.C. Bate: For D. E. Dangler, residence, to cost about $10,000. 
Architects Osburn & Barnum: For Mrs. A. M. Buell, residence, to cost $8,009. 
For Geo. H. Warmington, frame residence ; cost $10,000. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—Architect Chas. E. Bell has made plans for a three-story 
business block, 1co by 200 feet ; cost $100,000. 

Council Grove, Kan.—Architect J. H. Leedy: For School Board, two- 
story and basement brick and stone school building, 65 by go feet ; cost $15,000. 


Denver, Col.—Architect John J, Huddart reports: ‘The outlook for building 
this fall is very good indeed. It has not been better for years. For J. P. Timeary, five 
houses, stone terrace, 100 by 60 feet; cost $30,0co; under way; Harvey & Washburn, 
builders. For C. H. Smith, three-story stone residence, 40 by 72 feet; cost $25,000; to 
be commenced in September. For Mr. Darrington, one-story brick and stone dwelling, 
25 by 60 feet; cost $5,000; just completed ; McDonald, contractor. For Mr, Baucharel, 
three-story brick store building, 50 by 125 feet ; cost $35,000; contract just let to Harvey 
& Washburn. For H.S. De Sollar, repairs to residence ; cost $4,200 ; just completed ; 
Larrimer & Co., builders. 

Architect F. Goodnow has prepared plans for a two-story double house, to cost 
about $5,000. 

Among the building permits recently issued are the following, which contemplate an 
expenditure of $5,000 or more: . Anderson, two-story brick building, 25 by 110 
feet; cost $5,000. Bennett & Myers, one-story brick building, 50 by 125 feet ; cost $6,000. 
S. B. Morgan, three-story brick and stone residence, 45 by 64 feet ; cost $30,coo. Forbes 
& Worcestor, two-story brick double dwelling, 40 by 45 feet ; cost $5,600. M. D. Clifford, 
three-story brick addition, 43 by 70 feet,to Lindell Hotel; cost $11,000. Ed. Hewitt, 
two-story brick and stone residence, 28 by 50 feet; cost $7,500. Isaac N. Stephens, 
two-story brick and stone dwelling, 42 by 50 feet; cost $6,000. H.W. Aiken, six one- 
and-one-half-story brick dwellings, 22 by 44 feet ; cost $15,000. J. T. Bailey, two-story 
and basement brick and stone dwelling, 34 by 52 feet ; cost $12,000. Thomas S. Hayden, 
two-story and basement brick and stone addition dwelling; also barn, 22 by 32 feet ; 
cost $7,000. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Architects Foster & Liebbe: For the School Board, high 
school building, to cost $60,000; McNulty & Lennan, contractors. 

Dubuque, Ia.—Architect F. D. Hyde reports: For Rev. P. Burke, three-story 
brick stores and flats, 40 by 72 feet ; cost $8,000; under way. For J. W. Conchar, two- 
story frame dwelling, 28 by 48 feet ; cost $5,000; plans under way. 

Erie, Pa.—Architects David K. Dean & Son have made plans for A. T. Gris- 
wold for a brick and stone residence, to cost $4,000. For Richard O’Brien, a large double 
dwelling. For Wm. Momyer, brick veneered residence ; cost $5,000. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Architect J. J. Kane: For H. W. Williams, four-story 
brick and stone business building, 50 by go feet; cost $20,coo; Smith & Bardon, con- 
tractors. 

Franklin, Pa.—Architects David K. Dean & Son, of Erie, have prepared 
plans for H. Lamberton fora residence, to cost about $6,000. 


Freemont, Neb.—Architects F. M. Ellis & Co., of Omaha, have plans for a 
three-story opera house building, 46 by 100 feet, to be erected here, at a cost of $25,000. 

Architect J. Tyler, of Lincoln, has prepared plans for a three-story and basement 
brick and stone Masonic building, 44 by 125 feet, to cost $25,000. 


Grand Forks, Dak.—Architect H. G. Carter, of St. Paul, Minn., has plans 
for a five-story brick and stone hotel and store building, 125 by 125 feet; cost $100,000 ; 
also for an opera house, 60 by 140 feet ; cost about $30,000. 


Grand Island, Neb.—Architect H. ‘IT. M. Fuehrman has planned a church 
building, 62 by 126 feet, for St. Mary’s Catholic Society, to cost $18,000; Charles Gun- 
ther, contractor. For School Board, two-story brick and stone school building, 36 by 62 
feet ; cost $6,000. For the Baptist society, three-story brick and stone college building ; 
Cost $30,000. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—In the Kent county court-house competition, just 
decided, the plans of Sidney J. Osgood were adopted by the Board of Supervisors. The 
plans are for a three-story brick, stone and terra-cotta fireproof building, with slate roof, 
closets, stained glass, passenger elevators, steam heat, galvanized iron cornices, iron 
construction, hard-wood finish and tiling, electric bells and speaking tubes, marble man- 
tels, and electric lights will be used; building to cost $150,000; contract to be let in 
October. Architect Osgood has planned for J. Sperd a four-story and basement brick 
block, to cost $10,000, 

Great Falls, Mont.—Architects C.G. Maybury & Son, of Winona, Minn.: 
For the School Buard, two-story brick and stone school building, 54 by 80 feet ; cost 
about $15,000, 

Kansas City, Mo.—Architect Adriance Van Brunt: For C. B. Adams, six- 
story brick and stone business building, 60 by 142 feet ; cost $75,000, For R. M. Davis, 
three-story brick and terra-cotta dwelling, 50 by 65 feet ; cost $5,500; also has plans for 
a two-story brick and stone store building, 74 by 62 feet, to cost $7,000. For W. Babcock, 
brick and stone double dwelling, 43 by 7c feet; cost $15,000. For J. M. Oglesby, block 
of three brick and stone dwellings ; cost $12,0c0. 

Architect E. P. Brink: For Hasier Bros., block of three-story brick dwellings, 40 
by 95 feet; cost $15,000. For N. A. Baylor, three-story brick and stone business build- 
ing, to cost about $15,000; also has plans for a four-story brick and stone business block, 
49 by 115 feet; cost about $30,000, For C. & P. Bartholomes, five brick and stone dwell- 
ings; cost $15,000. For David Kendall, three-story brick and stone store building, 75 


by 50 feet; cost $12,000. Remodeling building corner of Fifth and Delaware streets ; 
cost $6,000. 

Architect A. B. Cross: For A. A. Lyons, three-story brick and stone residence, 45 
by 52 feet ; cost about $15,000. For A. D. Gerard, two three-story brick and terra-cotta 
residences, 54 by 110 feet; cost about $10,000. For W. H. Cousane, four two-story 
brick and stone dwellings, 25 by 88 feet ; cost $32,000. For T. B. Bullene, six brick and 
stone dwellings ; cost $24,000. For D. E. Croysdale, two-story brick, stone and terra- 
cotta double dwelling; cost $10,000. For H. W. Consaul, two-story brick and terra- 
cotta dwelling; cost $8,000. 

Architect S. F. Chamberlain: For A. D. Johnson, brick dwelling, 34 by 46 feet; 
cost $5,500. For B. F. Russell, two-story brick and terra-cotta stores and flats, 50 by 
112 feet; cost about $25,000 

Architect F. A. Hart: For Mrs. Annie Patton, two-story brick and terra-cotta 
dwelling, 45 by 64 feet; cost $5,500. For Hayes & Cochrane, two-story brick and 
terra-cotta store building, 40 by 60 feet; cost $6,.00. For C. W. Baker, block of five 
three-story brick and stone pss aa 110 by 49 feet ; cost $30,000. 

Architect L. L. Levering: For W.C. Lobenstein, improvements on building 530- 
540 Delaware street; cost $14,000. For J. H. Coleman, two-story brick and terra-cotta 
dwelling, 27 by 45 feet; cost $4,000. 

Among the building permits recently issued are the following, contemplating an ex- 
penditure of $5,000 or over: W.H.Consane, block of four brick dwellings ; cost $32,000 
T. B. Bullene, block of six dwellings ; cost $24,000, C. N. Whitehead, brick residence; 
cost $17,000, Mrs. K. Widner, brick dwelling; cost $5,000, W. Babcock, two brick 
dwellings ; cost $15,000. J. H. Oglesby, block of three brick dwellings; cost $12,000. 
W. H. Rothermill, brick dwelling; cost $6,000. David Kendall, for Dobson, Douglas 
& Co., brick business building ; cost $12,coo. C. & P. Bartholomes, block of five brick 
dwellings ; cost $15,000. Hayes & Cochrane, brick business building, 40 by 60 feet ; cost 
$6,000. Coates Opera House, stone and iron stairway; cost $12,000. Siefried, seven 
frame dwellings, 14 by 36 feet «ach; cost $7,000. Armour Brothers Banking Co., remod- 
eling building; cost $6,000. Greenlees & Russell, brick dwelling and business building ; 
cost $25,000. C. W. Baker, five brick dwellings; cost $38,000. A. J. Williams, three 
frame dwellings ; cost $5,400. 

Architect W. F. Hackney has prepared plans for H. F. Whitney for a five-story brick 
and stone office building, 65 by 120 feet ; cost $125,000. : 


Kearney. Neb.—Architect H. T. M. Fuehrman, of Grand Island, has made 
plans fora brick and stone court house for Buffalo county ; cost $65,000, 


La Crosse, Wis.—Architect Oscar Cobb, of Chicago, IIl., has prepared plans 
for a brick and stone opera house, to cost about $50,000. 


Lineoln, Neb.—Architect O. C. Placey has planned a three-story college build- 
ing, to be built of brick and stone, at a cost of $50,000, 

Logansport, Ind.—Architects Crain & Krutsch: For D.C. Elliott, three- 
story brick and stone business building, 40 by 100 feet ; cost $15,000; Medland & Barnes, 
contractors, 

Madison, Kan.—Architect C. W. Squires, of Emporia: For the School 
Board, two-story brick and stone school building, 60 by 60 feet; cost $6,000. 


Manistee, Mieh.—Architect A. Druiding, of Chicago, Ill., has prepared plans 
for a brick, stone and terra cotta church, 60 by 148 feet ; seating capacity 675 persons. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Architect James Douglas: For Mrs. J. G. Flanders, three 
brick and stone dwellings, 39 by 72 feet ; cost $14,000. 

Architect Alf. C. Clas: For Able, Batch & Fitzgerald, four-story brick and stone 
warehouse, 24 by roo feet; cost $15,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Architect H. W. Dennis has prepared plans for Dr, E. 
RB. Zier for a block of three-and-one-half-story dwellings, 165 by 165 feet; cost about 
$90,000, 

Ottumwa, Ia.—Architect Edward Clark reports prospects favorable for fall 
season. For >. Grube, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 32 feet; cost $1,200. For 
L. Lewis, one-story frame cottage, 24 by 30 feet ; cost gg00. 

Racine, Wis.—Architect J, G. Chandler; for Mechanics’ Building Association, 
six-story brick and stone opera house, 60 by 120 feet ; cost $20,000. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Architect O. Kramer has made plans for a four-story 
brick and stone city hall building 80 by 120 feet ; cost $100,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Among the building permits recently issued are the following, 
contemplating an expenditure of $5,000 or over: J. T. Drummond, brick building ; 
cost $16,000. First Presbyterian Church, brick ; cost $50,000. J. Fries, brick tenement ; 
cost $7,000. School Board, brick building ; cost $19,000. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Messrs. Beaupre, Keogh & Co., are about to erect an eight- 
story business building, 100 by 100 feet ; cost $70,000. 

Springfield, Ill.—Architects Bullard & Bullard: For Rev. W. N. McElroy, 
two-story brick and stone residence, 32 by 52 feet; cost $4,500; Rhodes Bros., con- 
tractors. 

Topeka, Kan.—Architect George Ropes has let contracts on the three-story 
brick hotel building, 75 by 130 feet, for Allen Sells, to T. N. Coddington ; cost $30,000. 

Warren, 0.—Architect C. H. Owsley, of Youngstown: For W. R. Stiles; frame 
residence, slate roof ; cost $6,000. 

Washburn, Wis.—Architect W. H. Webster, of Ashland, Wis : For Wash- 
burn School Board, two story frame school building, 52 by 60 feet ; cost $7,000. 


Winona, Minn,.— Architect Oscar Cobb, of Chicago, has prepared plans fora 
brick and stone opera house to cost about $100,000, 











HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 





Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, Nickel-Plate, 
Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest climates thoroughly 
heated by out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary grates, producing perfect 
ventilation and equable temperature, without drafts. “Ninety of these grates ordered 
for the New Court House, St. Paul, Minn. Sixty in use in Columbia College, New 
York. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Reports G from Northwestern States.” 





* 5 EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRo., 





50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


THE HENNEY DIPEBLER GO, Chicacs Agents 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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ETNA IRON WORKS, 


CLARK RAFFEN & CO., Proprietors, 


COR. KINGSBURY and OHIO STS., CHICAGO, ILL. 





COLUMNS, LINTELS, SILLS, 
WROUGHT IRON anp STEEL BEAMS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


IRON WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 





b luton Brass Ss 
Architectural Works, 


_ GHIGAGO, Ib. 


BRASS AND BRONZE ARTIFICE RS. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


IN RELATION TO 


STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL METAL Work. 








Clark, Raften & Co. 


COR. KINGSBURY & OHIO STS., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO MADE 


STRAL L BRAMs. 





Shipments made on short notice. 


Correspondence solicited. 


CATILENDER’S 


Pure Bitumen Damp Course 


FOR FOUNDATION WALLS, 


In rolls 24 feet long by 12, 16, 20, 24 and 32 inches wide. 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS. 
—)) ALSO ( (—— 


Imported Damp- Resisting Solution. 


SIMPSON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS’ ACENTS, 
159 La Satte Sr., - Cuicaco, IL. 


22 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BROUGHTON’S PATENT SELF-CLOSING 


Wheel Handle Basin Cock. 
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CANNOT BE TIED OPEN. 











Coal Hole Light. 


=PRISMATIC= 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 


FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, 


RICHARDS & KELLY Merc. Co. 


389 23d Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Round Vault Light. Reflecting Lens. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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s | Sandstone—Continued. | HARDWOOD — Continued. 
PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. Brown Connecticut...........6. oeveessese I 35 | DER DIG, 260 Se TINS os dn isecsc ees eseeee 28 00@ 32 00 
CuHIcaGo, JULY 10, 1888. MMIEIBL Scopes bssscesieccee os Dae semen baie 60@ 75 pg Thagne “yt ape geuanaagnenea 35 00@ 4000 
BRICK Pera REA. cocnsnenseccenrsnesioe eimaisiere pbeiaies 55@ 65 Oak, ps ol AG, TN. 6. ccvsciiecisce 35600) 20 00 
Common . $5 75@ 6 50 Potomac Red Sandstone ........ aiewkainesis 1 25 | y%& aisiowiaes Ciseesiccscecs: 95 COMp 40°60 
Riaeeo Pee ol dagen got alas la aie Carbondell, MDHE ng sisi ioleis er oaincnaicnilswies 85 | Oak, Pedy nme, 45 00@ 50 00 
PRESSED BRICK. aoe oN ue See re 1 10 | Oak, red, 1st & BE LU cae esivenevicsseesie 35 00@ 38 00 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) a — ~— 6< | on quarter sawed. ereesocecceserers 3B — = po 
Chicago Anderson .......0....ssecccccsees $18 00@ 27 00 | ine ee a eae at nt : 75 | Che a. od, rin esseseiceedeslesie AD - be 
“ “ EE I, hee 65 00@300 00 + ena pa Taal oe cece cee cerececccece 2° | pcg 1% & 2 - eee cccececerece eee io 
Indiana, Hinchliff, peenneiee sss ee pa seansienssis 16 00@ 22 00 | Raawacns ppb ig dakota 95 | 2%. eae iy 
molded ..seee.e. + eeee 25 Oo@r100 00 | WO aneeith eed (os cc. ccsviessicedccouecubenosss 1 15 | Beech, Hed, ne & ed... 00 
Perth Amboy BU cncceabuws penbeeee ees eoe 46 00 | nA ’ varigated vie gcndl tede napa renee? Be | Whitewood, st & ad, “7 wee tas = 
mottled . sete eeeeeeeereece oes 51 00 Malone Bine maclid 5s@ 65 | pai 
Standard Purington & Kimbell ............ 22 00 New Vout tliestone x 40| | Birch, et he ra 
Indiana pressed, Purington & Kimbell..... 16 00@ 22 00} ayy Z70- hs ait aiid ga Se ave Butternut, ist & 2d, cn j ae 
Tiffany... .sesecsecseceresseeceees Brose 18 00@ 27 00/ “Italian, veined..c-. ccsccecsscecscccsccee 4 00 | TIPE IUD ons asec ceecesivsacoticccws. ROM! (SOTO 
POG SE 6. cn ceneecns ees cccne’ 50 00(4)500 00 Peanecces ced 2 50@ 5 00 Sycamore nohie ad. 20 00@ 25 00 
“ “ Pe ESS ee a NCAR Se 35 00@ 50 00 Mannccees rere er < oh + Ae at ent 4 a eae ee eereeees os pene 
(Quotations furnished by Lockwood & Kimbell.) WANE, WHINE vscesscocececcccssesccescs BOC] FEE TE Wiacecssccccaccascscescccees SOME OeeS 
SE MOUs WIGNER oss sacssncerececveccens $ 27 00 (Orhirte ORO tee hits Bene 4 50@ 5 00 | ° eyrce 
iim vetees 50 mbes £8 | gArmodite...". Ronee Nemec NREL nei I 50 | FINISHING WOODS. 
POREON PMBUNE 5 oases scsccnecesasceee sees 4 late | 
eS are aaeee 65 00@200 00 Mahogany, Mexican, perlb..........e05. = 15@ 20 
Philadelphia PRESEET 2. .ceceecnesceas eanwes abies 50 00 | = it eel Seay: ate 50 | Mahogany, St. Domingo, per Ib.........4. 20@ 25 
Molded....csccceccccses seve 65 00@200 00 Purple ....... S25 ‘0 | > | eneeond: gare per lb...... ss eeeeseeeee = ~ 
Baltimore ..0.c0s00 peariousesbankeb seen sue 5500] Red.. Corre eeereceeerereeseees 
Milwaukee ..... ° ccc 25 00 Black, ‘Lehigh .. A | PAINT, ETC Per Ib. 
Zanesville ...........- Seateeeeice Deesieenes 30 00| Black; Chapman’s : oo | ‘ Dry. In Oil 
MINA... c's cenun seae ea unns 85 oo@100 00] Black, Bangor.............s0eseeee 80 | White lead (American)........sseeee++ of “6@ 6% 
Toledo, red common, E200 1" CIO Micholas, Virginians. c.cccccaccs ac a5 00 | Zinc, white (American) ........eeseeeees ba "e 4 
stoc ° . = ed HiRisd Venetian Soc. b ick socecsasa aoes 
Fire Brick..... 25 00@ 30 00 LUMBER, CAR LOTS. | Red, Vermilion.........scseseee- SH Ge ja 420 00 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC. Per Cask. (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). | Red, Indian (English). mesialsingsaagucwecrs. tae 
Chicago: Time......0.00%0 pontuseneeiee sss $060@ 90! Boards: (Ordinary Dimensions.) | Yellow, OCHYE oo se eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee es 2@ 8 
Wisnonsin * é 75@ 1 00 Pine, 1st quality, clear........ss0. 00 | | Yellow, MEN VOMIE§, otaicivinre seed spaeeeicerasis 18@ 20 
Milwaukee, Utica Louisville, gr rematy .. 100@125| Pine, 2d quality.......c.ccecee cee 4 00 | Green, ‘Chrome ..... asuneissinsesccsecce Say 16 
Portland ...... & 3 00@ 3 25 Pine, adighalibycccsc<acececees eR eS co | Green; PAES coals ass ec ccceecccccereece 20@ 35 
Keene’s coarse. 750@900| Common...........- percerewe cceenaus sere 50 Black, lamp... -seeeeeeeeeeeees seereee : 8@ 15 
ge ere occ cececceses EZ OO@DI2 SO) Siding? | ~paangmeamemmeasensaneetes 16@ 35 
Michigan Stucco.......... © eeccccecccccces I I go PINE osccsevissvescsece ccccccrecccece sees 10 CO@21 50 | soe = ee name's) . See 
New Work S060. ..6.0si0500sevexs pia eeences wae I s Framing Timber : Whiting (dry)........ “+ 1@ a 
Hair (cattle), per bu...... Semusbeninaeeesiosisis BOD 25) PARC cccasecncwiecsnseccesusiewcsenicsceeess! 22 OO@10 00 | Paris white ( nglish). teeeeeeeeee 2@ 3 
ee oe ae ee nee 40 | Laths; Litharge (American)....+.ssseeeeeeeeees 6@ ZO 
Sand (lake shore), per yard. ae ee sce ORO) MOE 1) MEMO Wc, wc bebceen bk eas chee sceneneinbesate I 85 | Gener, oe aan se cercccccers 9 = 
STONE, a Rniewbemieses siemiemineiele paseiceis 2 15@ 2 50 | Oil, linseed (raw), ee Ba Bal. .eeeeee sees 38 
3 Per cubic foot, ROP. canis sive soeaereocceminwees Been 2 00@ 2 30) Oil, linseed (boiled), * sree ccececcers ae 
Limestone: Promiscuous blocks. _f. 0. b. cars, Chicago. | Mfjscellaneous : Turpentine £O sene cece ceeees 45 
eG eee bees eseuns $ 50|  Pickets, pine Ebi £0. Seat, ere el [Warishoceach, §© ee eae 1 25@ 200 
Blue Beaford 65 Posts, pee. dl Varnish, Geena, ee cceanmecwcme 325@ 4 co 
Kasota Pink, 62| Pine, "yellow souther: 
FOUR. sc0sce . 35@ 50 HARDWARE, 
Lemont ..... 40@ 50 HARDWOODS. Nails : Per Keg 
SIMIC APOMC, 0 5nka ccc cis eebenessvevenwas 50 TeNPenny, COMMON. ...000600. 0500000 215@ 2 30 
Foundation: (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) Shingle, Bebe caisaincis . 2 90@ 305 
Dimension on dock ......ccecsssscees aes 16@ 20| Walnut, rst & 2d,1 in. icieneeweeees $75 00o@ 8000 Lath, 3’s fine..... Set neeeEReeawetuns 435@ 450 
Pe CNT MON | ccnnaasincscaaneuniwea%es 8 50 1% and UPoccccccce pecensneebnaewoee 80 00@ 100 00 Steel nails, 10’s to 60 eeeeaees 215@ 2 30 
INE bua bhbcebabeunasswaseu< seeeeeee 40@ 1 oo | Walnut, countertop.......+sseeeeee oe 15@ 20 For steel nails add 15 Cc. "per keg. 
SNE ack d owbaisbink se veemeseean aaacewe ss 40@ 1 00 | Ash, rst & 2d, 1in....... pewaeecse sees 35 00@ 3800 For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : 1% BOUD. .6000000 Pee owaceness eeesee 35 00@ 4000 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone ZT SO | ASR Sle Soi oss sccccccccscsesssesccecese 40 00@ 45 co Spikes, wrought, $3.50 per 100 Ibs. 











_ftggmererenmemeniiortintniaeart The Aldine Fire Place 


A STANDARD ROOFING TIN 


OF UNRIVALED EXCELLENCE. 


A ROOF COVERED WITH THIS FINE 


1S CONSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 





BRAND OF TIN WILL PRACTICALLY OUTLAST THE LIFE 





OF THE BUILDING ITSELF. 


ison QLD STYLE ss’ 


(iuaranteed the Heaviest Coated Roofing Tin Made, 

















Every box is sold under a Spgciric GuaRANTEE. Every sheet is stamped 
with the brand or name of the Tin, the Thickness, and the name 
of the Guarantor, N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


All Prominent Architects Specify it- All Reliable Roofers Use it. 


This fine brand can be obtained in the West from 


It is a Sanitary Safeguard. 
‘IoyeoRY TeoiurouesWq uy 








Unlike any other grate it ran a return draft, which insures slow and perfect com- 


Messrs, GRYGLA & SELDEN, Mrnyearotis. bustion of fuel, and perfect ventilation. Through its air circulating principle, it 
“ Jj j. & R. A. COSTELLO, Deturn. ° distributes the heat and equalizes the temperature from floor to ceiling. While the 
LEFEBVRE & DESLAURIERS, Sr. Pavt. ALDINE is a perfect Hard — — er gp % —— eo —_ equall 
BILLEN & CRAMER, 115 Dearborn St., Cu1caco. part gat coal stove, it burns soft coal, wood, and crushed gas coke, wit 
BIERSACH & NEIDERMEYER, Mitwaukes. THE ALDINE CAN BE PIPED TO A COMMON CHIMNEY with as 
PETERS & MILLER, Tacoma, Washington Territory. good results as if set in a chimney place, and can be set and operated with less than 


ONE-HALF THE EXPENSE and fuel required by any other grate. 
Outdoor air can be warmed and passed into the room through the ALDINE if 


JAMES BEAKY STOVE CO., Sr. Louts. 
JOSEPH R. LEHMER, 2, Board of Trade, OMAna. so desired, without extra cost in price or setting. For beauty of design, perfect ven- 
HARPER & REYNOLDS CO., Los AnG=tEs, California. tilation, cleanliness and economy, we challenge the world, 


JACOB LEN & SONS, Arcutson, Kansas. ais suphncrslionciquncaneinecsnmmdeas 


W. W. MONTAGUE & CO., San Francisco, California. ALDINE MANUFACTURING C0., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OR FROM 


Messrs. N. & G. TAYLOR CO, Philadelphia ff} Messrs. SHERMAN & FLAVIN, 


349 WABASH AVENUE, 
ESTABLISHED 1810. a AGENTS FOR COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


PLEASE CALL AND INSPECT THE DIFFERENT FINISHES. 








Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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& aed bck yy Eas NORTH WASH 


nit PRENTICE BROWN STONE CO. 


Xt 4 








es 














quantities, in blocks for sawi 
board cars or vessel, at short 





Brown Stone District. 
Parties wanting stone shou 


























106 Second Avenue W., - 























-{ Wish to inform Architects, Stone-Mill Men, Builders, 

~j and other parties wanting first-class Brown Stone, that + (¢8s Tr. T 

))\!| they are now prepared with Steam Channelers, Derricks A nti-Siphon I I ap) \ en .. 
and all necessary machinery for handling stone rapidly, 

and can deliver superior Brown Stone in large or small 


good and cheap stone as can be had in this famous 


Prentice Stone and prices before buying. 


A. W. MADDOCKS, Agent, 


OprositE HoTret CHEQUAMEGON. 


BURN, WIS., 
McCLELLAN 


ng, or other purposes, on 
notice, and will deliver as 


SAFEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 


ina) Shea Device for 





ld not fail to examine the Venting 

> 
@, Sewer-Gas 
- ASHLAND, WIS. 
Traps. 





Can be attached to any 
















‘SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Is the most lasting and most economi- 
| cal Roof Paint in the market. It 
| covers more than double the surface 
| of any other paint, and will last 10 to 
| 15 years or longer. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 







VY Fin 
Dri 





105 





21 North Fifth St., Philadelphia. 






Trap at Less than 
Half the Cost of 
back-air pipes. 


——APPROVED BY—— 


JENKINS’ 


Automatic Alr Valve, ARCHITECTS, MASTER PLUMBERS AND 


HEALTH AUTHORITIES. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DU BOIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


For Steam Radiators. 
YY This Cut is 
full size. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


7 PRICES, Sate The Celebrated Du Bois Lead Trap. 
ished and nickel plated... $7.50] fyy Sale by all Jobbers in Plumbers’ Supplies, of whom 
p Cups for same....... 2.00 Circulars may be obtained. 
JENKINS BROS., 
Milk Street, Boston. 

71 John Street, New York. 


54 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








Hayken & Co. 


INTERIOR ~ 


N 


x 


« DECORATION 





HOUSE PAINTING, SIGN WRITING 


AND GLAZING. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION. 


181 WABASH AVBRNUB, 


GHIGAGO. 


J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


‘Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. 


Office, 175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 





TELEPHONE No. 879. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 


Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 





A prominent New York Architect writes of our best 
grade. ‘I consider them far superior to any Philadelphia 
or Baltimore bricks that I have used or seen during an 


experience of twenty-five years.’’ 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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N: A. Boynton President. 
C. B. Boynton Vice Prest<=> 
E.E, Dickinson Secy, & Treas. 


eS 


si ji ono RK I 








37>. INVENTORS OF ALL 
BoyYNTON FURNACES ETC.WhicH HAVE BEEN 
_ ONTHEMARKET SINCE 1849 


















[soi Mar yf rts “sof Boyitton’s Hut mn ae 


WITH LATEST PATENT 
Z0OKP IME IMPROVEMENTS 








Ruttan =e (0. 


264 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


Send for SIXTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


fully explaining the 


Most Successful System in Existence. 


OUR DRY CLOSET SYSTEM, 


Used in connection with our other apparatus, is the MOST 


PERFECT aud LEAST EXPENSIVE CLOSET ever in- 


ven ie INVESTIGATE IT! 





} BOSTON, MASS. 

1] GB OLIVER ST 

}] PHILADELPHIA,PA 
s2 N. 7 THST. 


' 0,! SON ST. fe 
Goons ae eine = 


wewORLERNS in : CARONDELETS 
san FRANCISCO CALS - 

561 MISSION ST. 
LONDON. ee te E 


’ ster G 
MANCHES Sic oe pull 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
20 BOULEVARD VOLTAIRE- 
HAVANA, CUBA 
N62 CALLE DE LA HABANA 





ZIMDARS PATENT 
* AIR BELLS * 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 





NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 





NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 


237 Mercer St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin Mfg. Co., 245 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; J. B. Schroder 
& Co., 3d and Elm St., Cincinnati, O.; M. N. Rowley, 52 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





SIDEWALK 


-AND-— 


Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 





CHICAGO, ILL. —— 





Private Line Telephones, 


*£10}DBJ IO BdUSpISeYy 
pue sd94JO Us9M}0q VSN IO 






Improved Automatic Telephones. 


These new instruments (see above 
cut) are emphatically superior to all 
others for lines within a mile. 

They embody all latest improve- 
ments, work splendidly in all kinds of 
weather, and are great favorites with 
business men. 

PRICE PER SET, $7.50. 


Send for illustrated circular and 
testimonials. Address 


EDW. E. HARBERT & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


felepuone: and Electrical Supplies 
of Every Description, 








159 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC, 











*AaJUNOD 2U} JO sued [[B Ul SODUSUOJOY 





Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 





CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


Hot WATER APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER & SMITH CoO.,, 


81 & 83 Jackson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Hay & Prentice Co. 


125 and 127 South Clinton Street, 


—== CHICAGO. ——— 


Tue Dunninc SELF-FEEDING 
MAGAZINE BoILeEr. 
‘aS NI O0O0'S UAAG 





‘LAG-MOING GNV ATAVLUOg 


Proposals, Plans and Estimates Furnished for 


STEAM » HOT WATER 
WARMING & VENTILATING APPARATUS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 





Combined Steam and Hot Water Apparatus 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 





Tue STURTEVANT 


STEAM HOT BLAST APPARATUS 
7 TE ATING@ 
VENTILATING 








BUILDINGS ALL KINDS. 








A Positive CircuLation of warm, fresh air always assured. 





Send for Illustrated Treatise on Ventilation and Heating. 


B. F. STURTEVANT, Boston, Mass. 


SALESROOM, 115 Purchase St. OFFICE AND WORKS, Jamaica Plain. 
= BRANCHES : =—————_ 
115 Liberty St... NEW YORK. 





31 North Canal St., CHICAGO. 





The “Eclipse” Dining-Room Radiator 


PaTENTED AuGusT 30, 1887. 











Can be decorated with porcelain tiles or electro-bronze panels, and 
the ornamental work of closet and top may be of iron, electro-bronze 
or nickel-plate. 

——MANUFACTURED BY—— 


THE ECLIPSE MFG CO., 478 Rookery B’id’g, Chicago. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Domestic WATER SUPPLY. 


The Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 


Specially recommended to supply water in Residences, City or Sub- 
urban, Flats, Schools, Asylums, Institutions, and all places where it is 
desirable to avoid the employment of skilled labor. Is usually run by 
gardener or domestics. Absolutely safe. Nearly 4,000 in use in all parts 
of the world. Special Pump for Deep or Artesian Wells. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue ‘*]’’ giving detailed information and testimonials. 
Special Burners made for using Kerosene as fuel, 


RIDER ENGINE COMPANY, Makers, New York. 


AGENCIES: 
N. Y. and Export, Saver & Co., 37 Dey St. Philadelphia, Danrgt KE ty, 51 North 7th St. 
Chicago, THe ComBinaTion Gas Mcu. Co., Baltimore, Morton, Resp & Co., 59 German St. 
87 Dearborn St. San Francisco, Joshua Henpy Mcu. Works. 
Detroit, TH Comprnation Gas Mcu. Co., Wight St. Denver, Henpin & Bo_tuorr Mra. Co. 
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WILL NOT FADE OR RU 


TRADE MARK 








an 


a fia ais epee es <_ eee gpemngoee See == 














AL ROOF, TILE BND SHINGLES, 


Ridge Coping, Hips, Valleys, etc., also Siding, 
Lining and Ceiling Plates. 





ee eee eS Se 


TILES—Begin at the Comb, Finish at the Eaves. 
Handsome, Fireproof and absolutely Storm-proof. Differ- 
ent Designs on hand. 


Shingle—tothic Patter, Three Sizes. 


Our whole system fully described and illustrated in 
our new Catalogue, which is mailed free to any address. 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 
Broad and Race Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Western Office—605 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 




























Tiles, Shield Pattern and Roll Ridge-coping. 














™ E-DALBROCO- - 


AHOGANY 


[IMPORTERS ?: 


\ "HARD WOOD:LUMBER?AND ©: 
W EINE ERS iver vescarion 


FULL LINE OF SEASONED STOCK = /*>CINCINNATI-OHIO: 


TRADE x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works. 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 
ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 





| Minimum Breaking Strain. 

Days’| Per sq. | Per Eng. 

test. |centimetre| sq. in. 
| _—_— 











Neat ‘‘ Star”? Cement, | 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 lbs 
do do 28 | 50 “ mere * 

.| t Cement and 3 Standard Sand | 7 NE CR ea 
do do 28 | 20 ‘“* {284.4 * 

1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand Fi 3G o5.3. ** 
do do |} 2 | 10 “ {|rq2.2 * 





Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 


GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


Empire WaAREHOUuSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts. 








woe: EET T's 
! | IMPROVED 
| DUMB: WAITER, 
: For Dws tines, 


With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 
GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


iti 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L.B. Dixon, C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 
Baur & Hill. S. S. Beemen. 
W.L, B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N, Tilton, Otto Matz, 
Holabird & Roche. C.-C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham, 

Cass Chapman, 

H. L, Gay. 


| 
| 


| 
| i 
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DESIGNER. 
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Carton Piere ¢ Interior Decoration. 


302 Dearborn Street. 115 Fourth Ave, 





“SHOAIC AALNAOD 
UaALSVI1Id 











377 West North Ave. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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E.. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Ete., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) ot 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 
HARDWOOD FLOORING, 
KILN DRIED, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 
Estimates Furnished on Application. 


OFFICE AND Factory: 


COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 








IDEAL TWO-HOLE SASH PULLEY 


Makes its own mortise with perfect fit, no chisel or 
screws required, no time lost in applying. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


Marking Gauges same price of Pulleys. Free sample 
and prices by mail. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Freeport, IIl. 





THE BOWER 
SEWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL, 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRap in the market, 

There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
‘ ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
Vatve Skat. The 







Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. IIlus- 
trative and descriptive 

8-page pamphlet sent 
ree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





QRAUCHTSMEN'S SENSITIVE PAPER 


FOR COPYING DRAWINGS &C. IN 
WHITE LINES ON BLUE GROUND 


BY LIGH Tan exceeoinaty cHears SIMPLE METHOD 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


Say) FOR (THOS H MECOLLIN 635ARCH ST. 


PRICE LIST PHILADELPHIA PA. 











THE “CLIMAX” RAIL FOR 


The ONLY Patent Floor-Rail on the Market. 


It is level with the floor. 
The door cannot jump off the track. 


Can be put in old houses as well as new without disturbing paint or casings. 
Has given entire satisfaction wherever used. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Responsible parties will be given exclusive territory. 
Models sent on application. 


“CLIMAX” RAIL CO., - - 134 Water St.. NEW YORK. 


Send for descriptive circular, 





: 
SMOKY CHIMNEY 9 


VENTILATION © 


‘ich’ B 6s. & \ 
see SpiraL Pirr, Erc., 


SLOBE VENTILATORS 
MANF'RD BY 


S\ORE VENTILATOR 


—— CHICAGO, ILL. 


“« MAY ot 1676 


43 & 45 Franklin St,, 






Send for Price Lists. 


SUPPLIES. 


Fred, Adee’s Enameled 
Drip Tray 











PLUMBERS’ 


Zane’s Water oon Drip Trays under seats of Water 


Closets have become a necessity, and 
-) Fred Adee’s are the best, Zane’s Wa- 
wy ter Closets are the 


7 BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send for circular to 


Fred, Adee & Co., 
90 Beekman Street, - NEW YORK. 


=F 













50,000 in use. 


25,000 in use. 


Peerless Colors for Mortar, 


RED, BLACK, BROWN AND BUFF. 














Att Cotors PERMANENT AND SUPERIOR TO ANY ARTICLE IN Use. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRARNGH & GoO.,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 
8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it har 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 
Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests sent on application, 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witt1am Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent United States. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


GENERAL OFFICE, 








16, 18 and 20 Courtlandat Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
JOHN “ WOOD, 
81 S. Clark Street, Room 52, 


OpposITE Court House. 


J. G. SANBORN, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


CHARLES H. MORSE, ANSON S. HOPKINS, 
President. Vice-President and Gewl Manager. 


The Henry Dibblee Company, 


FIREPLACE SORN EONS, 


Mantels, Grates & Tiles 


FINE BRASS and ONYX GOODS. 





Send two-cent stamp for illustrated 
book on fireplaces. 


266 and 268 Wabash Ave. C HT TI C A GO. 








ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 


CELEBRATED BALTIMORE 





PRESS AND MOLDED 


= BRIGKS.= 


OFFICE—30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Davi Rep, 
QUARRYMAN 


And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 
Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone. 





OFFICE, 
344 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





—_—==SUPERIOR=—— 


Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to Cuas. W. Briccs, 
V. W. Barpwin. 








170 AND 172 FRONT ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent stamp, half the 
postage. 








OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M™M «& CO. 
LESS GAS CONSUMPTION THAN 
{ ANY OTHER GAS-ENGINE. 







SIZES; 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 
25, and 40 HORSE-POWER. : 


OVER § 50 
25,000 | Gold a Silver 
SOLD x MEDALS | zs 
7 7. 








so i ingit 1es. Engines and in namos iain " ie new and imp 
vroveme nts. The “Otto” is the cheapest, when actual power is considered. The simple st, most re- 
iable and economical. Send for Prices and Description. 
130 Washington St., Chieago; 18 Vesey St... New York: 156 Oliver St., Boston. 
Shops: Northeast Corner 33d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House Painters, Decorators, Boat 
Builders and Yachtsmen desiring an 


EXTREMELY DURABLE FINISH FOR Wwooond. 


nishes or Wood Finishes in R 6) S E Nj kK E we C 5 For all classes 


the market, for the follow- 

ing reasons, viz. : INSIDE WORK, 
They possess more en Requiring great Dura- 

Body, Higher Lustre, AST bility, use No. 2 


Greater Resisting Prop- 
MARK 





Are superior to any Var- 





ELASTICA FINISH. 





erties to Atmospheric 


For OUTSIDE WORK, 


Requiring extreme Du- 
rability, use No. 1, 


if ELASTICA FINISH. 


Influences, Action of 
Water and Alkali, are 
more Elastic, will not 
Scratch or Mar White, 
and are more Durable. 


Manufactured by STA NDARD VARNISH WO R KS, 
WORKS: D. ROSENBERG & SONS, 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


NO.1 &NOQ,Z. 





734-740 East 14th Street. 
OFFICE, 207 Awenue D, NEW YORK. 


733-739 East 13th Street 
spp-e07 Avenus D. Send for Samples and full particulars. 





PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions ot 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 
Self - Coiling 


revving STHEL SHUTTERS pete: cst ™ 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limi1Tep), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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MONON ROUTE 


The PULLMAN CAR LINE To 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, 
And all points South. 
TICKET OFFICE, 73 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
€.. Oo. McCORMICK, Gent. Pass, AGY. 


185 DEARBORN ST CHICAGO 











K_ANKAKEE [_INE. 
The Popular Route Between 


CHICAGO, LAFAYETTE, INDIAN- 
APOLIS AND CINCINNATI. 


The Best and Quickest Route 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Fla., and all 


Points in the Southeast. 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


Pullman Sleepers and Luxurious Re- 


clining Chair Cars on Night Trains. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars through, with- 
out change, from Cincinnati to Jackson- 


ville, Florida. 


For detailed information get the maps and 
folders of the Kankakee Route at your nearest 


Ticket Office, or address 


J. C. TUCKER, Gen. N.-W. Pass. Agt., 
121 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


JOHN EGAN, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





—==1 NORRIs #==— 
Anti-Friction or Seli-Lubricating Pulley. 


‘ANQ YOd ALIUAA ASVATY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


>it SENDOIVLYD) UNG AO ANO L.NAAVFY NOX ay de 


>t C. SIDNEY NORRIS & CO.%< 





No. 00454.—PaceE 45 IN CATALOGUE. 
WARRANTED to have LESS FRICTION than ANY PULLEY MADE. 


MIGHIGAN GRNTRAL RAILWAY, 


“Tue NIAGARA FALts Routs.”’ 
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THR LIMITHD! 
3:10 P. M. EVERY DAY. 
CHICAGO TO THe HAST, 
BEGINNING JUNE 185th, 1888. 
Vestibuled SLEEPING Cars, Vestibuled DINING Cars, 
Vestibuled DAY Coaches, Vestibuled SMOKING Cars, 
Vestibuled SECOND-CLASS Cars, Vestibuled BAGGAGE Cars. 
DETAILED ANNOUNCEMENT TO FOLLOW. 
W. R. BUSENBARK, O. W. RUGGLES, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 





“French Satin,” for Blue Prints. 


The above brand is an imported paper, specially adapted for this purpose, 
<= PREPARES ON UNEPRESSALS. 


Our prepared papers are coated by machinery and are free from streakiness. 
Send for sample and price list. 


Philadelphia Blue Print Co., 910 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


Piease mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 


93-111 WEST LAKE STREET. 


MAKERS OF 





A SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


Plumbing Goods and Sanitary Specialties. 


Wotrr’s “ MonarcH”’ PorcELAIN RoLLeD EpGce Batus, GLAZED ALL OVER. 


ES 


fe iz, 


AN wae 


yt 
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i) 
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Plate 727. 





*SNOOU LIEGIHXaA 


\LHGULS NHOPUVAC 614 “ON 


Parties wanting an exceptionally fine article tor a Bath Tub can find nothing equal to our GLAZED ALL OVER Porcelain Bath, They are designed to be set up with 
ALL PARTS ENTIRELY EXPOSED TO VIEW, and the fixtures shown with them are especially made for connecting up in this manner. 

THESE BATHS will always preserve their fine, inviting, and particularly clean appearance, hardly any attention to them being necessary, simply wiping eff with a sponge 
being sufficient, as nothing adheres to the smooth glaze of the inside or outside surfaces. 


Our Special Catalogue of Bath Tubs is now ready for distribution. 


A Full Line of Plumbing Goods, as made by us, under Water Pressure, at our Exhibit Rooms, No. '79 Dearborn Street. 


FACTORIES: 93-111 W. Lake St., and Carroll and Hoyne Aves. and Fulton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For illustration of our “ Recess” 
this paper for May and June, 1888, pages xx and xxii. 


Monitor Porcelain Lined Baths see the issues of 





ees OLD METHOD 
f 


BRAND OF 


UARANTEED RO 


oFING 


pLATES 


The “Gilbertson’s Old Method” 
and “‘ Camaret”’ 
ARE THE ONLY TWO BRANDS OF 





ROOFING PLATES 





in the market today having the actual net 
weight marked on the boxes, and of which 
no imperfect or waster sheets are im- 
ported ; thereby thoroughly protecting the 
Architect and Property Owner. 














MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 

















AND DEALERS IN 
Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO, 


TELEPHONE 434. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCUITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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g [he J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


88 and 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


“Ser xf 





BRANCH: | BRANCH : 
147 & 149 West 35th St., | 307 & 309 Wabash Ave. 
New York. | CHICAGO. 


Mott’s Open Lavatory 


‘NONPARBIL” 


PATENT SECURED. 








Comprising 


Marble Slab and Back supported by Cast 
Brass Brackets, and fitted with the ‘‘ Nonpareil”’ 
Oval Wash Basin and Waste with Cast Brass 
Trap, also Improved Faucets with Ebony 
Handles. All the Brass Work furnished either 
Nickel or Silver-Plated, or Polished. 


PRICES. 
Marble Slab and Back, best Italian Slab, 33 x 22, Back 
12 inches high.......ccoes ‘ . $12 00 
‘Nonpareil’ Basin, 19x15, ” Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated.......+- -$18 00; Less Trap $12 00 
“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 
1,” ee eaeakeae wens $21 50; Less Trap $13 00 
*Nonpareil”’ Basin,” 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated...... «+... $1700; Less Trap $11 00 
**Nonpareil”’ Basin, 17x 14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 





PURGE coccccoccscoccces<. $20 50; Less Trap $12 00 
Cast Brass Bracket, Polished or Nickel-Plated, oo 
PAiP cccceces eoccccccce coccccccers ecccccccccce $6 00 


To those who prefer a Standing Waste in the Basin, 
we offer the ‘‘ Nonpareil” as in every way superior to 
anything of the kind yet brought out. It is simple, 
durable, cleanly and | hth em to look at—in short, 
whatever is meritorious in this form of Wash Basin 
we claim for the “* Nonpareil.’”’ The Basin is emptied 











by raising the Stand Pipe and giving it a slight turn 
to the right or left; a still further turn will permit the 


Plate 233-D. Stand Pipe to be taken out and cleaned. 





i 


AN Hi 


Me aed 


BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 





They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 














Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


162 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


English Porcelain Rolled-Edge Bath. 


"919 ‘S4UIS 
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NEW YORK, 


AiaA & SOY 
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IMPORTER, 


98 and 100 Beekman Street, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1003 WALNUT ST.” 


Works—70 ent York Road and 
icetown Lane. 


Plain, Pressed Front, Zs 
Ornamental & Molded _ a 
THOROUCHLY TEMPERED CLAY 


Bricks A i} 
QUALITY and FINISH '°-OTOsCOO Ores a ey pricks, 


UNEQUALED. €00 Different Designs and Shapes. 
4a” VARIOUS SIZES. COLORS, AND SHADES. { 4, 5°%ntetad Pompeian. 
Orders filled for large quantities of Pressed Front or Face Bricks of any one shade. 


BRICK FIRE PLACES and MANTELS. 
ARC HY E 2 of all kinds ground and fitted from drawings 
furnished to us. Full size working plans sent with bricks, 

SPEC TAL, SHAPES made from. designs fur- 
nished us by Architects. Bricks 8 hipped pped in cars at 
our works for all parts of the country. & Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 









Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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NO.43 ——"o.78 
$1.75 per ao. ft K * $2.00 per eg, f% $1.75 per eg. 















mi y As nn ‘oo 2 EDWIN LEE BROWN JOS. W. HENSON 


APO esas | este Sad Blast gy 


N W CORNER OF 


CLINTON & JACKSON STS., CHICATO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


Vestibule Doors, Transoms, Bank and Office Counters, Etc 
COLORED ADVERTISING SIGNS AND ADVERTISING MIRRORS A SPECIALTY. 


Qo this Sheet the DARK PARTS represent CLEAR GLASS and LIGHT PARTS represent GROUND 
S The prices given are for Double Thick Glass and Omamentation 




















We Make Transoms to Metch any of these Patterns. 








tai 
62.50 por sq. tt 

















gf 















































$1.60 per ag. $1.25 per eq. & $1.50 por eg. ft. $1.75 per 89. ft. 





NO. 745 
81.75 ver oy. f. 





$2.00 per eq. 
e “ Clinton and Fefferson Sts.” and the “ Canalport Ave.” Horse Cars pass directly by our Works, 
The “ Van Buren St.,” the “ Twelfth St.” and the “ Adams St.” Horse Cars pass within one block. 


DEXTER BROTHERS ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN, 


THIS Buitoing with DEXTER BROTHERS ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS +? 
Is Sraine? a 














iPithate! i 


ol iti Cll 


‘MAIN: BUILD . ail RNA bn fe 
‘BUEFALO" INTERNATIONAL: FAIR: " y i rade aocry 


WE CLAIM superiority of color which will not wash off and will retain its brightness long after other stains have faded or turned black. Our Stain has been thoroughly 
tested by many of the leading Architects in this country during the past four or five years, and ir received many flattering testimonials. We will send a package of Stained 
Boards, by mail, to any address, on application. These small Sample Boards give but an imperfect idea, however, of the beauty of the Stain, as the effect of stained shingles can 
only be seen in a mass on the house. 


ONE GALLON OF OUR STAIN will dip about 500 shingles, or cover about 1,500 shingles when brushed on. Please note number on Sample Boards. We 
would advise Architects to specify as follows : 


“DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENCLISH SHINCLE STAINS.”’ 











We refer by permission to the following prominent Deen Arckiteets, regarding the superiority of our Stain over all others: 
WM. R. EMERSON. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manufacturers, 55 and 57 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. M. HOOKER, Agent, 57 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


THe STanpDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 



















MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet or 


SOFT STREL. 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded, 


AGENTS: 
W. D. WHITE, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY &CO.,_ - “ “s 
Cc. SPECHT, - - - OMAHA, NEB. 
WEIS & BIDGE, - - KANSAS CITY. 
G. H. PETERS & SON, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Instantaneous Water Heater Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


THE DOUGLAS PATENT 


INSTANTANEQUS——— 
—— WATER HEATER, 


BATHS AND DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 


Can be used any place 
where gas and water 
can be obtained. 












PLEASE MENTION THIS 
PAPER. 


210 Illinois Street, - - CHICAGO. 





Metallic Frame Wire 
WINDOW SCREENS. 


Send for Circulars and References. 





Over 40,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
Brookline, Mass. 


SEWER 


RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—89 N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S, & M.S. R.R., 
and Englewood. 








FIRE BRICK 
AND 
FIRE CLAY. 


PIPE 








COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





as 


Mathematical 


i; ustruments, 
And Supplies for 
ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, 
DRAFTSMEN, Etc. 





Drawing and Tracing Papers, 
Tracing Linen, Triangles, 
T Squares, Etc. 


Particular attention is invited to our 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS for 
making the ‘‘ Blue Sun Prints.’”’ 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH (O'S 


PATENT STIFFENED 





Fireproof Wire-Lathing. 





The best surface upon which to plaster. 

It can be applied by any ordinary mechanic. 

It can be applied directly to brick walls. 

It is more easily and rapidly applied than any other Wire-Lathing. 


For discounts and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


or JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEw YORK. 
215 & 217 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
14 DRuMM ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






Full size of Lathing secured to brick wall. 
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FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS for CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS. 
“Machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and 

tenoning, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, cutting 
dadoes, and turning. Builders use our Hand Circular Rip Saw for 
the greater portion of their ripping in preference to carting their 
Y eanber to a mill five minute’s drive from their shops. The same 
is true in regard to scroll sawing, mortising, tenoning, cutting stuff 
for drawers boxes, etc. Builders using these machines can bid 
lower and save more money from their contracts than by any 
other means. 4 
= Read the Following Letters from Builders: 5 
CLARENCE F. Lex, carpenter and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: “I have had one of your 
Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three months, and am much pleased with it. Have done the 
A ripping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped 
\ 2 as high as 3-inch plank. Table is also good for rabbeting; having rabbeted all jambs 
Saf and sawed all drips for 200 windows.” 
P ALEX. SHIELDS, Lima Ohio, says: ‘A few days since we had some 150 small drawers 
to make for adrug store; the steam power mill wanted 50 cents each for making them. 
With my foot power machinery I made them,and saved$2z5above good wages on the job. 

If desired, these machines will be sold ON TRIAL. 

The purchaser can have ample time to test them in his own shop and on the work 
he wishes them to do. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. : 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., No. 448 _...Ruby St., Rockford, Kil. 
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Bumpers’ Harpware 
— 


Every Description. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 
All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us. We are Chicago Agents for 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 
“Architect”? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLark STREET and 138 MonrokE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Chicago Union Lime Works 
F. E. SPOONER, Agent, 


—=MANUFACTURERS 0F=———=>== 


Chicago Quick Lime, 
McAdam and Concrete Stone. 

















153 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 234. 


“GLACIER” WINDOW DECORATION. 


(M’CAW, STEVENSON & ORR’S PATENT.) 


SUBSTITUTE FOR STAINED GLASS. 





ALL THE BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS AT A VERY SMALL COST. 


It is now six years since this beautiful invention was introduced into 
the United States, and hundreds of Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, 
Theaters and Private Residences have been decorated with success. 

Send for colored catalogue, price list, etc., 40 pages, 50 cents, postage 
paid (price refunded on return of book). Circulars free. 


HENRY H. ROSS, 32 Broadway, New York, 


Agents Wanted, State or City. Sole Agent in U.S. and Canada 





“AIR BRAKE” PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Ellithorpe Air Brake Co. 


Sole owners of the patents for the “ Air Brake” safety device. The 


only absolute safety device on the market. 


6O Waldo Place, CHICAGO. 


108 Potter Building, NEW YORK CITY. 
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‘ e Factory and General Office : 
\ 2 2242 to 2254 S. La Salle Street. 

















Branch Office: 
Room 540, Rookery Building, cor. Adams 
and La Sale Streets. 


wy Zp tp - CHICAGO, TEL. 
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204 to 212 S. Clinton Street. 
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Send for Catalogue. Esti- 
mates cheerfully given. 


Established 1873. 
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HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S. Jefferson St., 
CHIICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, 54 Devonshire Street. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lum. Exch. Bldg. KANSAS CITY, Beals Building. 
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OMAHA, 1206 Douglas Street. 
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